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ALL REGULAR NEWS-VENDERS. 


Religion: the Name and the Thing. | from relegere was invented for the benefit of the 
' Indez, hundreds of years before Cicero gave his 
| opinion upon it, and when no one had given 
I. | any real thought to what religion ought to be. 
In his ‘“‘A Study of Religion: The Name and| Jt is, then, upon no ground of real fact that 
the Thing,” Mr. Abbot attempted to prove that Mr. Abbot says that the derivation of the word 
both essentially and etymologically religion religion from religare ‘implies the idea of bond- 
does not include faith in God, nor even ethical | age, and assumes the belief in a supernatural 
faith. He said that ‘moral precepts and theo- God,” and ‘explicit recognition of a supernat- 
logical doctrines do not and cannot constitute ural revelation.” Even Lactantius only said 
the essence of religion,” but that ‘The deep | ‘the bond of piety by which we are attached 
| nd bound to God;” the rest is imported by 
true” is “the abiding element.” ‘The root-| Mr. Abbot, when, even so much as Lactantius 
meaning of the word would be,” he said, if de- | imported, he was not bound to accept. In fact, 
rived as he supposed, ‘‘the application of the the idea of a binding to rites or to the sertpture 
intellectual faculties under direction of the con- | of rites and ideas, is not unlikely to have pre- 
ceded recognition of direct relation to the gods 
| or God; but we need only say that any idea of 


np 
REV. E. C. TOWNE. 


BY 


cially, by popular association merely, to the 


subject of man’s relation to God, or the gods.” binding may have caused the derivation, if it be 





the cold, and testimony may come in, and does, 
that faith has removed mountains. The Tyn- 
dalls may suggest, and perhaps truthfully, that 
‘‘where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise. 
We think, nevertheless, the professor in his 
first voice was safe, and the _ intelligently 
thoughtful world knows it, and at the same 
time is not oblivious to the truth of the senti- 
ment of Cowper when he says, in well-remem- 
bered verse :— 
“Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door 
Pillow and bobbins, all her little store, 
Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true, 
A truth the brilliant Voltaire never knew ; 
And in that charter reads with sparkling eyes 
Her title to a treasure in the skies. 
O happy peasant! O unhappy bard 
Now, in his “twice” he says the ego, the think- 
ing part of man, has a physical basis; quoting 
him, this is one of his strong expressions, 


” 


») 


manity may say, to leave the world thus out in | lurid with its pent-up heat. That is the state of 


the ship theological to-day—completely per- 
meated with pent-up heresy, the child of scien- 
| tific research. The surface is so rotten that in 
this ‘*Tyndallistic” hour in making another hule 
it has burst in, and the flame ot Tyndall has 
broken out. If he had lived a hundred years 
ago, and had known as much, his fire would have 
been smothered. The professer proposes to take 
the crew and passengers off for the unknown 
shore in a doubtful craft, but it is not on fire; 
perhaps to hover around the old wreck, trust- 
ing to an accident to heave in sight for sal- 
vation, or let the craft take them where it will; 
no soundings; no shore. They were bound 
to the bottom before, for anything the old ship 
could do to the contrary; their fate is no worse 
now, and may be better. 
Why may the chances be better? Because, on 
_ general principles, truth is better than error. 





The italics are Mr. Abbot's, and it is to be noted | the true one. 
that he speaks neither of worship nor of holi-| Mr. Abbot's treatment of the subject that the 
ness, but of application of the intellect to any | accepted orthodox authority on the history of 
subject in general, conscigat merely assisting, | doctrines, Dr. Hagenbach, edited by Dr. H. B. 


; ~~ 
and reverence being left 


It is a curious commentary upon | 


altogether; the | Smith, says that Lactantius was incorrect as to | 


‘*Abandoning all disguise, the confession I feel | We are speaking of theological claims, not of 
bound to make to you is, that I discern in mat- | natural religion. We are aware theology has 
| ter the promise and potency of every form and | toned down; the spirit is getting rational, if 
| quality of life.” First, then, there is no God | the Jetter.is not; but that is, also, and it will be 
to be intelligently reached by us; second, mat- | for the health of the church to take a back seat 


only concession being that #@ think about God 
is popularly included in religion, though even 


subject being alone admitted, conscience sery- 
ing merely to guide that exercise. 

And it curiously illustrates the excessive and 
rigid bias under which Mr. Abbot exercises 


that he never would submit to the word religion 
derived from religare. This innocent Latin 



































yore means to ‘“‘bind back or behind, to bind 
tt,” and he thinks the root-meaning is bond- 


here worship of the heart and obedience of the | 
will are left out, the exercise of intellect on the | 


| the derivation of the word, and that the thing | 


{he understood by it was a ‘‘purely human” 
“union and fellowship of men with God,” that 
is, a natural binding of creature to Creator, or 
of finite child to Infinite Fatner, for the benefit 
and happiness of the former. Mr. Abbot seems 
to think it unbecoming in the creature child to 


| 


| 
| 


be and to feel dependent on the Creator Father. | 
his intellect on the subjec F oclares | 2 ial binding which is | 2 : 
5 . ee (ie ae oe . xd | once a statement like that, having prestige and 


| the most proper thing in the world, nor of that 
| bondage of existence which is as absolute as 
| eternal fact and law can make it. 

{ 

Ill. 


| Mr. Abbot appeals with great satisfaction to 
| Cicero’s derivation of religto from relegere or 


religare, ‘‘To go through or over again in read- 


age, or slavery. This he imagines, for bind- 
ing fast 1s not necessarily bondage, any more 
than liberty is necessarily license. The same | 
ligation or binding is in the word obligation, | ing, in speech or in thought,” as Dr. Andrews 
and if Mr. Abbot is to be scared by the idea of | gives it in his lexicon. To this quoted defin- 
binding or binding fast, he must repudiate both tion Mr. Abbot adds out of his own head: 
the word and the thing obligation, and carry | “That is, to review carefully and faithfully, to 
individual liberty to the extreme of repudiating ponder or reflect with conscientious fidelity.” 
all bonds whatever, as of contract, of law and | He is bound to make Cicero and Dr. Andrews 
order, of marriage, the family, and society. | talk Index ‘“‘science,” to the effect that religion 
Unhappily the logic of Mr. Abbot in the hands | js, as he goes on to say, ‘‘the application of 
of the ignorant, the narrowly and rigidly logi- | the intellectual faculties under the direction of 
cal, and the evil-disposed, does lead to repudia- | conscience to any subject in general, or more 
It has no good | especially, by popular association merely, to 
the subject of man’s relation to God, or the 
, gods.” 
binding which is found in obligation. | 
And it cannot but appear quixotie to use or ' the careful pondering of divine things” is the 
refuse a term merely from its etymology. The) root of the matter, but it does not warrant Mr. 
question should not be first of the sense the Abbot’s idea of pondering any subject in gen- | 
name had in a primitive time of ignorance, 
but of what the ‘hing is for which the name is 


tion of obligation of every sort. 
look that Mr. Abbot is not willing to accept for 
religion the same root-meaning of ltgation or 


| 
‘eral; nor does it suggest that in popular asso- | 


| ciation only the divine things came in. It ex- | 
now used, either the thing in reason and right, | clusively asserts the pondering of divine things, 
or the thing as known and held. *If Mr. Abbot or religious meditation. The participle reli- 
can show that as known and held religion is not | gens it renders, ‘‘Revering the Gods, 1. e., pious, 
rational and right, he may make a change in religious;” and the word geligio it defines, 
one of two ways, either by a new evolution | ‘*Reverence for God (the gods), the fear of God, 
from its radical aim and spirit, its hidden mean- / connected with a careful pondering of divine | 
ing and law, of the thing itself, or by rejecting things.” The italics are those of the lexicon. | 
the thing and introducing a new thing. Even, That pondering which man is moved to by rev- | 
in the latter case he is not bound to take | erence for Deity is alone recognized here, and | 
& new name, if the new thing can be offered as the religion is found, not in the pondering, but | 
In the other) in the reverence for God, the fear of God. Mr. | 


meeting the purpose of the old. 


he still less need take a new name;) Abbot exactly reverses the account of the lex- | 


case 
but he may do it (as, of course, still more jeon; and this he calls ‘the spirit of pure schol- 
mf Rie BS : | 
if the thing is new) it he can give a name bet- | arship”! { 


ter suited to the new evolution of the thing than 
a. ' 
This would not be the 


But, going back to the meaning of relegere, 
the old one would be. “To go through or over again in reading, in| 
ease with the name religion, which can readily specch or in thought,” it is evident that the read- | 
serve in any reformed sense necessary, and has ing over must refer to sacred formula, or scrip- 
lvantages not to be found in any new word. | tures, and the speaking over must refer to the use | 


As a sazacious thinker, therefore, Mr. Abbot of these formula, orscriptures, in sacred rites ; so 


need not have threatened to give up the word that the going over in thought is, after all, only | 
after, or with, or before, the use of sacred books | 
some two thousand years ago a binding fast and and sacred ceremonies, and is only the meditation 

firmly, as of the conscience to righteousness connected with the usual use of books and rites, | 


religion if it should be proved to have meant 


and the soul to God. It is little to his credit scripture and ordinance. 
that he starts at this idea, and gives one of his 
conscientious exclamations at it, as if he were | Cicero says of the word religious, and the deri- 
He does it by) 


Mr. Abbot tries to put his own idea into what | 
too honest to be bound. This is not his proper yation of the word religion. 
spirit, and he should leave it to the crazy Phar- | translating Cicero’s words as follows: ‘‘They 


sidered and reconsidered all those things which 
‘pertained to the worship of the gods, were 

In proceeding with his exposition of the word called religious, from relegere.” In Bohn's 
religion, Mr. Abbot shows that his chief, not to Classical Library, Mr. C. D. Yonge gives a 
say morbid, anxiety is to exclude the idea of better rendering of the same passage: ‘They 
God. He attacks the sudject because, as he | who diligently perused, and, as we may say, 
says, ‘the true derivation of the word religion | read or practised over again, all the duties re- 
is so closely connected with the profoundest Jating to the worship of the gods, were called 
religiost, religious, from relegendo, ‘reading 
over again or practising.’” Mr. Yonge evi- 
gion a#¥ an historical*phenomenon to the belief dently thinks Cicero had chiefly in mind the 
use of sacred writings and sacred rites. Mr. 
Abbot thinks Cicero ascribed Jndez ‘‘science” to 


gation, all binding-fast, both moral and religfous. 
ul. 


problems of modern religious thought, and par- 
ticulgrly with that of the real relation of reli- 
in God.” 

It is singular that a thinker should go back to 


The lexicen does suggest that ‘‘the idea of | . : 
| The sweet and tender sympathies of life. 


isees of liberty, who consistently flout all obli- |} who carefully meditated, and, as it were, con- | 


the twilight of history to see what was the first 


the primitive Latin mind. 


| ter is the beginning and the end of all things. 
That is, the world is a ship without a builder, 
| made by the inherent potency of the atoms that 
| compose it, and, being a ship, it has no skipper. 
| Isthe intellect of the world shocked at this 
It may be at the 

| boldness of the statement. Once science kept 
up a thinking, but did not thus speak out loud; 


|} announcement? Not at all. 


| authority, would have set the scientific movement 
back a hundred years, but not now. The pro- 

| fessor has merely spoken out loud the latent 

! thought; the thought that most men have acted 

/on in this world, and which latent thought is 

the parent of the unmitigated selfishness of this 
age, tinselled or veneered with bevevolence, but 

selfish to the core; where wealth is the main 

object of life, the chief lever to power and in- 

| fluenve, the pursuit of which eclipses all other 

| pursuits, the gain of which almost covers and 

| forgives all offences. A paraphrased quotation 

| illustrates our thought :— 

| Wealth we all hunt; we sweat and bleed for 

wealth. 

We wake all night and labor all the day. 

And what is this allurement, dost thou ask? 

| A god; and, in devout and humble plight, 

| Before it kneel the greater to the less; 

i And on its altar sacrifice ease, peace, 

| Truth, faith, integriyt; good conscience, friends, 

Love, charity, benevolence, and all 


It is not our intention to endorse the profes- 
sor’s ‘‘ voices,” either first or second, but we 


| rejoice that he has the courage to utter in plain, | of matter. 
square language the logical ultimate of scien- | think; it can say to the latter, ‘Bare thy head, | 
tific thought which is substantially and poeti- | for the place where thou standest is holy ground !” 


cally that— 

‘* Matter is God, and science is his prophet.” 
We believe a man may be good and pious 

and reverent and hopeful, and have also an 

abiding faith that this is not all of life; that 

there is too much in man not to be prophetic 

of individual permanency; and a feeling that 


us and rub us out like pencil-marks on a slate, | 


and still not be inconsistent or irreverent if he 
considers the whole Christian theological sys- 


/tem an unmitigated sham—a pretence to-day | 


from top to bottom. That accidents associated 
with it are of vital importance nobody will 
deny, such as social influence, mutual reliance, 


' threads connecting human charities, influences 


leading to familiarity or brotherhood, the con- 
tact of patrician with plebeian, the semi-consola- 


tion through sympathy when death breaks into | 
‘the circle, and many others that might be 
/named; but all this is human and not necessarily 


theological; could exist, would, if the world was 


peopled with Tyndalls great and small, and all | 
| without God and without hope in the world. 
| We grant that, take faith in, and hope of some- 
‘thing beyond and better than this life, out of 


human nature, it would convert this terrestrial 
jnstitution into a gloomy world; progress and | 
improvement would pale; there might be now | 
and then constitutional saints who would be} 
satisfied with virtue for its own reward; cut! 
Lord have mercy on the race if it were demon- 
strated that this life covered the whole of con- 
scious existence! 

Now, theology professes to have a revelation | 
of a future life and all its conditions; by virtue 
of it its exponents are ambassadors of God, | 
dispensers of his word; they say, with more or 
less confidence, who shall be saved and who | 
shall be damned. Granted (if we may use so | 
slang a phrase on so sacred a subject), people | 
do not take much stock in the claim, as we have | 
And it is this assumption of theol- | 


| said before. 


in the presence of science in its own proper 
field, and its own proper field is everywhere 
and everything that can possibly be known and 
investigated in heaven above and in eafth be- 
neath. Tyndall wisely says we know nothing 
of the beginning of things, and certainly the 
oracles of the church throw no light on the 
subject; it has none to throw. We thank Mr. 
Tyndall for having the courage to speak his real 
thought, and saying, *‘Why waste time and 
energy and character to teach what we know 
and believe to be false?” He doubts the policy 
of teaching for truth what is unreasonable, un- 
proved and unprovable. It is refreshing to 
read his words. We like honesty; it is the 
next thing to truth. 

It was once said that the fear of the Lord was 
the beginning of wisdom; we would write it, 
The fear of deception is the beginning of wis- 
dom. We think with Tyndall that Lucretius, 
denying God and deifying nature, was a nobler 
teacher than the Augur, chuckling with silent 
scorn as he announced to the populace the will 
of the gods. We think, however, Tyndall will 
| yet find there are more things in heaven and 
earth than he dreams of in his philosophy, or 
has discovered in his researches in matter; he 
| wisely leaves the door ajar among these un- 
| dreamed of things. There may be a rational 
poite to prayer; there may be one, and yet not 
| conflict with a prayer-gauge; there may be also 
jan intelligent cause for the admitted potency 
Instinct is older than intellect, we 





and then not be an ally of theology ; the prophet 
may ‘sense the undertone of this, the priest nor | 
| the Levite cannot. 
| When your heart (which is another name for 
| instinct) speaks to you, listen to its impulses; it 
is the voice of God. There rises in the heart, 


, Says Ernest Renan, a sacred voice which speaks 


God, or ‘‘matter in its potency,” willnot spiton to man of quite another world than this—the 


| world of the ideal; it is this ideal which really 

| is, and the fleeting reality which only seems to 
be. 

{ 





The Eve of Life. 


} 
—e— 


| WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Hailing life’s autumn days with calm delight, 
Casting away the blossoms of the spring, 
| And summer roses, fading from my sight, 
| I dwell content with what the seasons bring. 
| The russet leaves of the transition hour, 
The rich, ripe fruitage of experience, 
The somber foliage of the winter bower, 
Bring in their train a soulful recompense 
| For dewy fragrance lost in youthful prime, 
| The sweet, full-petaled flowers of vanished time. 
To show life’s axis with a rhythmic tune 
And steady pace4s turning from the sun, 
The length’ning shadows of the afternoon 
Of life’s career, stretching apace, have come. 
Ilow ‘* the horizon alters as we age "— 
Mellows and geepens in enlarging scope— 
Revealing volumes on whose glowing page 
We con anew lessons of love and hope, 
And peace supreme which never can be known 
Ere the soft sunset light is o’er its pathway 
thrown. 
To the dead past why turn with vain regret ? 
The now is full of blessings for the mind 
Seeking for aye the silver lining set 
Within the cloud—and wistfully to find 
The flowerets scattered on life’s down-hill road 
Less bright in hue, but not less lavishly 


| 
if 
{ 


| SA bull-frog dressed in soldier clothes 

Went into the corn- field to drill some crows; 
His first lieutenant was a woodchuck, 

Who had more mettle than Colonel Pluck.” 


back from the river, whose son had been in the 
army, and who had been persuaded to join the 
company. She said he refused at first, saying he 
had already had enough of the military. But the 
drill-master went vut and entreated him: ‘‘For 
sake, come out and help us! They are 
green as cucumbers, and I can do nothing with 
them.” So the young man yielded, and proba- 
bly is still with them. I was informed, but did 
not see them, that in bright new uniforms they 
went up to Bangor ona little steamer, the other 
day, to join the encampment being held near 
‘‘Lover’s Leap,” on the Kenduskeag stream, 
about a mile above the town. Alas! that I can- 
not see them now. But this is in advance. It 
is not an account of my voyage to Bangor. 
THROUGH THE STREETS OF BOSLKON,. 

As the hackman drove me through the streets 
that day, directly, at the shortest route, for the 
first time, I think (it was on Monday, Aug. 24), 
I was deeply impressed with the merciful Provi- 
dence in the great fire two years ago. Never 
before had I been driven to or from the wharf 
except through streets of filth and barricades. 
Now all was changed. The streets were clean 
and roomy, which I attributed to the cleansing 
and enlarging influences of the great fire. It 
is Madame DeStael, I think, who speaks with 
so much force of ‘that element, fire, which 
creates the world and also consumes it.” The 
heat of the sun, fire, truly does create all that 
is good and beautiful in the natural world. It 
also consumes all that is filthy in time. But 
the processes are slow in both cases, ordinarily. 
Like the child who digs up the seed he has 
| planted to see whether it has sprouted, we are 
often impatient of the slow workings of nature's 
tires in consuming the filth. 

ON THE ‘‘KATAHDIN.” 

On the wharf the young baggage-master 
recognized me. ‘Well, Miss ———, you do 
go ‘Down-East’ occasionally.” ‘Yes; and do 
you think I can get a state-room, to-night?” 
“No, indeed; they were all taken up this morn- 
ing.” ‘Are there any Bangor people on the 
boat to-night.” “Yes, a good many.” ‘Well, 
who are they?” ‘* Do you know Mrs. L.?” 
‘*You don’t say that she is on the boat?” “She 
is.” At this reply I was not long clearing the 
plank and searching for my friend, who ex- 
| pressed herself gratified to meet me and offered 
I was never 
The 





to share with me her state-room. 
on the boat of a more delightful evening. 


zon, the restless waters, the round full moon, 
the darkening coasts, were. pictures of interest 
and beauty. But we went early into that state- 
room. We were in bed at eight o’clock. The 
boat seemed like a cradle and the oceana mother 
rocking me to sleep. I think my friend did not 
sleep as well as I did. Perhaps because the 
ocean is not so neara relation as to myself. 
But the ‘‘Katahdin” is a comfortable boat. I 
would wait for her trips. If in her dotage she 
should go down some day, taking me with her, 
it would be no more than just, I think, both on 
her part and that of mother ocean. We were. 
not out next morning until after six o’clock, 
when past Owl's Head and going into Rockland. 


ofthe morning. It was just suggested that had 
we retired a little earlier we might not have 
been out until arriving in Bangor. 

A WONDERFUL BABY. 

But I learned that morning, while on the out- 
side near one of the state-ruom windows, that 
there was a baby in that room. Afterward, 
when seated in the saloon, a young lady came 
out of the room and whispered to a little girl, 
‘*You mustn't speak a loud word, but you may 
go in and see the baby; sheis asleepnow. But 
be sure and not speak a loud word.” 
little girl was led in to see the sight of sleeping 


A year afterward I met a lady who lived out 


most said, fragrance. 
some of these, treasures may find their way to 


in Boston. 
ON THE STREET.—DULL TIMES. 


As I walked down Main street I queried, ‘‘Can 
this be Bangor, so almost deserted to-day?” I 
have since been informed that business here is 
extremely dull this season, especially with the 
lumbermen. The mills, many of them, have 
“shut down,” or are doing half business. More 
would stop work altogether but for the small 
quantity ot deal which they are now able to ship 
Deal is three-inch plank, much 
and stone 


to Europe. 
used in England for flooring in brick 
buildings, also fur shores in the mines. 


not been allowed to be imported into England, 


flowers are in richest profusion, an:l, I had al-| night. 


the coming exhibition of the Mechanics’ ead) 


Until | 
quite recently, even this kind of lumber has | 


| dition. 
LITERATURE. 

| The Annval Report of the Trustees of the 
Public Library of Boston represents this insti- 
| tution as now in a harmonious and complete 
| condition, its several branches guided by the 
| same direction that pertains to the central 
library. There is a grand total of 260,550 

The “Barton Collection,” purchased 








volumes. 


| than was first thought. 
| in good hands. 


The library is evidently 
| The London Quatterly. for July, has articles 
on ‘* The Isle of Wight;” ‘Primitive Man—Ty- 
‘ler and Lubbuck;” ‘* The Countess of Niths- 


dale;” English Vers de Société;” « Motley s 


The station at Eastham, we can testify | 
It is to be hoped that | from personal observation, is in excellent con- | 


last year, has been found to be more valuable | 


only square timber (so carefully has home labor 


been protected), which was all sawed there, | pt 
s ylomacy ;” **" F ont 2 ‘ 
into planks or boards as needed, by up-and- |! se cys” “ The Labor Movement Abroad and 
- ‘ jat Home;” * J: i ‘ is:” ** Kins 
down or whip-saws, so called, which are worked | ~ xo lit ee and is;” ‘ King 
Victor Amadeus of Savoy and Sardinia;” “The 


by two men, one on a staging above,-and the 
other below, the saw. Now that deal is allowed 


| John of Barneveld and Sixteenth Century Di- 


State of the Church”—a collection of notable 


golden sunset, the purple of the opposite hori- | 


It was too bad thus to lose the beautiful scenes | 
| 


So the 


to be shipped there, our mills get some of the 
contracts, but why it is not all monopolized by 
mills in the Provinces I know not. Since the in- 
flation of our currency and consequent specula- 
tion more mills are said to have been built than 


and River St. Lawrence, where quantities of lum- 
ber can be procured at easier distances and at 
less expense otherwise than in Maine. Here 


much of the timber land is owned by individuals 








The Spragues have purchased largely in these 
lands, and Cole & Pingree, heirs of the late finan- 
‘ciers of that name in Salem, are extensive owners. 
The logs, when they reach the mills, are now 
said to cost more than the lumber will bring in 


i] 


The limited demand and low prices are xari- 
ously attributed to the unneeded number o 
mills, the fact that the West supplies what is 
wanted at the South, and that the South is so 














|that the real proprietors can scarce raise the 
money for this purpose, leaving building and 
such improvements to languish. 
| the lumbering interests must go down, and, if 
| so, down goes the mechanic interest with it. It 
has been suggested that all parties have lived 
}too extravagantly, and the only remedy is to 
| reduce them all to such poverty that the me- 
chanic will be obliged to sell his team and again 
| walk on foot, while the lumberman also cuts a 
less wide swath generally, and the landowner 
| finds himself glad to sell his stumpage at less 
' rates. 

| ANOTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE. 

Don’t this savor somewhat of grumbling? 











Well, grumbling has always been one of the 
| favorite amusements of the people of Maine. 
| They really enjoy it. Ilike to see people enjoy 
‘life. Iam one of them. I enjoy hearing it 
also. It is ‘‘good as a play.” 
is now, as always previously, plenty of food, 
| clisidine and shelter for all in the State. The 
| ship-building interest seems also to have revived 
| somewhat. Wages for laboring men are good, 
almost too good to suit employers, it is said by 


| some, 


THE FACE OF NATURE. 

Vegetation seems to look remarkably well, 
though it has not rained for about three weeks. 
It is dry and dusty on the country roads, it is 
hot in the middle of the day, and clammy cold 
It was cold on the boat 


out in the evening. 
| the day I came down last week; it was warm 
| enough on the street, but it was comfortable in 
| the houses sitting down by the stove. 
| were frosts in many places last week, but the 
| morning fogs along here on the river counter- 
| acted its effects. 

A PICTURE IN CLOSING. 

| Haven't I written a sufficiently long letter for 
Really, invalidism, especially when 


are actually needed, not only here and at the} 
West, but in the Provinces, and along the Gulf, War in America,” by the Comte de Paris. The velopment into other and needtul forms, as to 


who demand exorbitant prices for stumpage. | 


the market, since the demand has been so small. | 


taxed by rulers not interested in property there | 


It is said that | 


I will add, there | 


There | 


Publishing Co. 

Blackwood's Magazine, for August, contains 
|“ The Abode of Snow,” the first part of the 
scription of a trip to the Himaliyas; ‘The Civil 


de- 


first chapters of this work have been published 
| in the Rerue des Deux Mondes, and hence the 
' present articie, written by ‘‘a General Officer of 
, the late Confederate Army,” who is unable to 
| restrain his indignation at the author's evident 
sympathy with the cause of the North, andrushes 
into print to denounce him as a partisan writer, 
and not a historian. ‘The Agricultural Strike,” 
an account of the troubles between English farm- 
ers and farm laborers, giving an impartial ex- 


| the strike, and at the present time; some excel- 
{lent reviews of new books; a choice poem, 
fontero’s Flight;” and other matters of inter- 
New York, Leonard Scott Publishing Co. 





he delightful Norse story, Gunnar, of which 
e have had a taste in the Atlantic Monthly, 
by Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, now appears in a 
gat ‘handy ” volume, from the press of Os- 
& Co., Boston. The author, a native of 
as written in English, which is unex- 
y pure—the first work, it is said, thus 
| preset in our vernacular by a Norwegian. 
Gungar was an orphan peasant boy, and from a 
yf nature, nourished by the poetry, ro- 
| mance atWiwild fancies of his surroundings, be- 
/came an arvist. 
folk, most exquisitely told, and winning the 
sympathies of all readers. 
| edge of the daily romance in the life of the Nor- 
|" wegian peasant, and presents in vivid descrip- 
j tion many of the phases of scenery and daily 
incidentinthe tar North. It is a sweet and rest- 
ful book, and commends itself to all quiet and 
| refined natures. 


| goo 
| Norway, 
ceptionabl 


love 


The Aldine, for September, like its August 
predecessor, abounds in beautiful pictures. The 
frontispiece is entitled ** Little Rose,” and is a fit 
opening to a brilliant number of the magaz ne. 
“Kingston, N. Y.,” is made the subject of a full- 
page engraving, with beautiful surroundings of 
rock, field and woodland. Thomas Moran gives 
‘© 4 Storm in Utah,” and John S. Davis contrib- 
| utes a self-explanatory and attractive picture, 
entitled “Coming from the Forge.” The ‘Pal- 


|engraving; the view this time being from the 
river. There are other excellent pictures, in- 
| cluding the Lincoln Cathedral, several girls ina 
wheatfield, and one from Stammel of — soldier 
showing a smitha cut in his helmet. The liter- 
ary contents consist of a story entitled “‘Theresa 
| and her Lovers,” 
| day-school, artand literature, poetry and miscel- 
‘laneous reading.—New York, the Aldine Com- 
pany; Boston, H. A. Roffe, 11 Bromfield street. 


articles that marks the serial as one of the most | 
useful published.—New York, Leorard Scott | 


planation of the position of the parties before | 


It is a love-story of simple | 


It adds to our knowl- | 


isades of the Hulson” are given another choice | 


editorials on music in the Sur- | 


innocence, and I wondered to whom it ‘could | an invalid? 
belong. Presently the baby awoke and was | convalescent, iz not the bad side of a joke, of | 
brought out into the saloon, when a gentleman | amusement. As I lie in bed or sit up and write | 
and a| I can see a pretty picture from my window. I 

and | have just been up and opened wide the shutters. | 


The New Music of Oliver Ditson & Co. is 
always of a character to win attention and find 
numerous purchasers. Of the latest we have: 
“Stolen Kisses,” by Bek. 
Holmes, music by L. Engel; ‘‘Secret Hope,” 
song, words by L. C. Elson, music by Adelina 
Patti; ‘‘Far from Thee,” song, by J. Faure; 
‘*‘Bonum est Contfiteri,” and ‘‘Benedic Anima 
| Mea,” for evening service, composed and ar- 





; exclaimed: ‘Oh! that is Grace’s baby!” 


song, words 


oe 


| lady’s voice echoed, ‘‘Yes, Grace’s baby! 
| so “Grace’s baby” sounded through the cham-/|I can see the moving waters of the beautiful 
Penobscot, and the opposite shore fringed with 
| pines against the horizon, while the dark elms | 
| stand out in relief against the lighter green of 
the fields. The sun, about two hours high and 


bers of my own heart, and I knew to whom the 
little blue-ey ed, round-faced creature belonged. 
| I thought I had that*morning recognized, flitting 
round the boat, the face of the bright young 


girl, who, a few years ago, when just returned | facing the window, throws a golden shimmer of ranged by Thomas S. Lloyd; ‘Night Song,” by 
from Germany, whither she had gone to perfect | some extent along and quite across the river. \ 


Robt. Schumann; ‘*The Dear Little Shamrock, 
a musical education, was the favorite of all, | A three-masted schooner has just floated down | 


a ballad, by J. W. Cherry; ‘‘After Long Years,” 
both old and young, the pride of the city, and | in wind and tide, casting a foreshortened reflec- | song, words and music by L. C. Elson;” “Why 
| who used to sing at concerts and in church for| tion of the sails in the golden waters. But’ did we Meet?” song, words by George Cooper, 

whether the foreshortening is caused by the di- 


Science and Religion. 
ee 

| BY PROF. JUN TYNDALL. 

[From an Address upon assuming the chair of the Brit- 

| ish Association for the Advancement of Science.) 

| 


' Physical theories which lie beyond experi- 
}ence are derived by a process of abstraction 
from experience. It is instructive to note from 
| this point of view the successive introduction 
of new conceptions. The idea of the attrac- 
tion of gravitation was preceded by the observa- 
tion of the attraction of iron by a magnet and 
of light bodies by rubbed amber. The polari- 
ty of magnetism and electr city appealed to the 
senses, and thus became the substratum of the 
conception that atoms and molecules are en- 
|}dowed with definite, attractive and repellent 
poles, by the play of which definite forms of 
crystalline architecture are produced. Thus 
molecular force becomes structural. It requir-~ 
ed no great boldness of thought to extend its 
| play into organic nature, and to recognize in 
; moiecular force the agency by which both 
} plants and animals are built up. 
; Out of experience arise conceptions which aTe 
wholly ultra-experiential. The originuion of 
| life is a point lightly touched upon, if atall, by 
(Mr. Darwin and Mr. Spencer. Diminishing 
gradually the number of progenitors, Mr. Dar- 
win comes at length to one ‘ primordial 
form”; but he does not say, as far as I remem- 
der, how he supposes this form to have been 
introduced. He quotes with satisfaction the 
| words of a celebrated author and divine who 
had ‘* gradually learnt to see that it is just as 
| noble a conception of the Deity to believe he 
| created a few original forms, capable of self-de- 


In this way 


believe that he required a fresh act of creation 
to supply the voids caused by tue action of his 
laws.” What Mr. Darwin thinks of this view of 
| the introduction of lite ldo not know. Whether 
he does or does not introduce his ‘primor- 
| dial form” by a creative act, I do not know. 
| But the question will inevitably be asked, **lluw 
}eame the form there?” With regard to the 
diminution of the number of created forms, one 
| does not see that much advantage is gained by 
}it. The anthropomorphism, which it seemed 
| the object of Mr. Darwin to set aside, is as firm- 
| ly associated with the creation of a few forms 
as with the creation of a muititude. We need 
clearness and thoroughness here. Two courses 
and two only are possible. Either let us open 
our dvors freely to the conception of creative 
}acts, or, abandoning them, let us radically 
| change our notions of matter. If we look at 
matter as pictured by Democritus and us de- 
fined for generations in our scientific text-books, 
jthe absolute impossibility of any form of lite 
‘coming out of it would be suflicient to render 
any other hypothesis preferable; but the defi- 
nitions of matter given in our text-books were 
intended to cover its purely physical and me- 
| chanical properties. And taught as we have 
been to regard these definitions as complete, we 
| naturally and rightly reject the monstrous no- 
tion that out of such matter any form of life 
could possibly arise. But are the definitions 
complete? Everything depends on the answer 
to be given to this question. ‘Trace the line of 
lite backwards, and see it approaching more 
}and more to what we call the purely physical 
conditicn. We reach at length those organisms 
which I have compared to drops of oil suspend- 
ed in a mixture of alcohol and water. We 
reach the protogenes of Haeckel, in which we 
have “atype distinguishable from a fragment 
of albumen only by its finely granular charac- 
ter.” Can we pause here? We break a mag- 
net and find two poles in each of its fragments. 
We continue the process of breaking, but, how- 
ever small the parts, each carries with it, 
though enfeebled, the polarity of the whole. 
And, when we can break no longer, we prolong 
the intellectual vision to the polar molecules. 
j Are we not urged to do something similar in 
| the case of life ?. Is there not a temptation to 
| close to some extent with Lucretius, when he 
affirms that ‘nature is seen to do all things 
spontaneously without the meddling of the 
gods ?” or with Bruno, when he declares that 
matter is not ‘that mere empty capacity which 
philosophers have pictured her to be, but the 
| universal mother who brings forth all things as 
the fruit of her own womb.” 

The questions here raised are inevitable. 
, They are approaching us with accelerated speed, 
}and itis not a matter of indifference whether 
they are introduced with reverence or with ir- 
| reverence. Abandoning all disguise, the con- 
| fession that I feel bound to make before you is 
| that I prolong the vision backward across the 
boundary of the experimental evidence, and 
| discern in that matter which we in our igno- 


| rance, and notwithstand.ng our professed rever- 
} ence for its creator, have hitherto covered with 
opprovrium, the promise and potency of every 
{form and quality of life. The ‘ materialism” 
here enunciated may be different from what you 
| suppose, and I therefore crave your gracious 
| patience to the end. ** The question of an ex- 
|} ternal world,” says Mr. J. S. Mill, ‘‘is the 
| great battle-ground of metaphysics.” Mr. Mill 
himselr reduces external phenomena to possi- 
bilities of seneation. Kant, as we have seen, 
| made time and space * forms” of our own in- 
stitutions. Fichte, having first by the inexora- 
ble logie of his understanding proved himselt to 
| be a mere link in that chain of eternal causa- 
| tion which holds sg.gffdly in nature. violently 
| broke the chain Pf making nature and all that 
it inherits an agparition of his own mind. And 
itis by no means easy to combat such notions. 
| For when I say I see you, and that I have not 
| the least doubt about it, the reply is, that what 
Iam really conscious of is an affection of my 
own retina. And if I urge that I can check my 
sight of you by touching you, the retort would 





idea of religion when the word began to be Fleming's ‘‘Vocabulary of Philosophy” (page 
used, instead of first considering what the long- 438) says of religion: ‘‘This word, according 
est and best usage has been, and what in the to Cicero, is derived from, or rather compound- ! 


whole light of history and reason the real aim’ ed of, re and legere, to read over again, to re- 


ogy that Tyndall snubs, which assumes a knowl- 
edge it has not got, and he as well as the com- 
mon sense of the world knows it has not got. 


That it is an assumption that tiod has ever) 


Than those we found where our young footsteps 


trod 
| When through all devious paths we wandered | and went far away to the South. Now she is | 
nas | returning with her baby, again to make every- 


| body glad with her smiles if not with her songs. 


and meaning should be. But the stake seems 


areal one to Mr. Abbot, and he is exceedingly 


flect upon or to study, the sacred books in which 


religion is delivered.” Considering how little 


anxious to show that the earliest religionists of | free thought, apart from sacred books and rites, 

the Latin rwe anticipated the /ndex, and did jas had to do with any religion in the past, and 

not mean God when they said “religion.” Lac- how invariably the reverence of the race has | 
tantius, he says, supposed the word religion to shown itself in poring over sacred writings and | 
be from religare, referring to the “bond of piety repeating sacred rites, and that religious med- 

by which we are attached and bound to God.” jtation has almost universally followed out, even 

He does not tellus that Dr. Andrews, in his at its best, the suggestions of scriptures and of 

lexicon, though himself adopting Cicero’s deri- ceremonies, it seems natural to take Mr. Yonge’s 

vation, says that ‘modern etymologists mostly and Dr. Fleming's understanding of Cicero's 

agree with this latter view,” that of Lactantius. words, rather than that of Mr. Abbot. 

Mr. Abbot quotes authorities with his eyes 
more than half shut. Thus he cites Cicero’s 


Instead of communicating this fact, he says 
that the view of Lactantius ‘* has been sane- 
tioned by later writers who, in my judgment, 
have either given too little attention to the tain to the worship of the gods as proof that 
éubject, or have been biased by theological any mental going over, or pondering, is reli- 
prepossessions to acquiesce with what chimed gious, and that there need be no worship about 
systems.” But jt, To the same effect he quotes Dr. Donald- 
son’s statement that religion ‘ signifies ‘ re- 
ligious worship,’ considered as scrupulous obe- 
this wholesaie charge of dogmatic bias. If they | dience to the exactions of conscience, and with 
think that obligation and religation (or religion) especial reference to the act of worship.” If 
are two halves of one whole, and that this ap- this can be made to mean that religion does not 
pears in the origin of the words, they are not first of all mean worship, conscience toward 


in with their own dogmatic 
the ‘modern etymologists,” who ‘mostly agree 


with” Lactantias, are not to be disposed of by 


to be accused either of hasty or of prejudiced God, it is by an ‘application of the intellectual 
hanlling of their science by a student who has | faculties” which I do not understand. And in 
no special tite to rank with them, and who him- what he has to say of religio as quite commonly 
self evidently follows a dogmatic bias. meaning a scruple, and ‘implying the con- 

The trouble with Mr. Abbot is that he thinks 
that the Lactantian derivation assumes faith in 
God. He says that it assumes faith in ‘ta su- 
pernatural revelation,” as if Lactantius had 
made the word to fit Christian ideas. But the 
Latin words re/tgio and religare existed long 


sciousness of a natural obligation wholly irre- 
spective of the gods,” Mr. Abbot uses a learn- 
ing the source of which I am unable to trace. 
He quotes from Dr. Andrews’ lexicon an exam- 
ple, but the sense stated by Dr. Andrews is that 
of *‘conscientiousness, scrupulousness arising 
before Christianity, and the former was a name from religion, religious scruples, scruples of 


thout any reference to Christian conscience, religious awe,” where religion is 


for religion wi 
ideas. Itis a mere shift to set ap the bugbear | defined as “reverence for God, the fear of 
of Christian orthodoxy in connection with the God." Mr. Abbot's use of the words ‘‘wholly 


old Latin ter 
latter with denial of the former. 


n reltgare, and knock down the 


irrespective of the gods” is without any warrant. 
If religio was ——— 











Tyndalilistic.---I, 


BY ‘‘sHADOWS.” 


from reltgare, it was only that some idea of 
binding fast was then connected with the thing 
That is all, and it need scare 
We 
may doubt the truth of the derivation, but, cor- 


called religto. eee 
nobody, neither need it be misrepresented. Our subject divides naturally into two parts, 
and therefore we will make two articles of it, 
expecting our second to illuminate this, if it 
should need illumination. Professor Tyndall 
has spoken once, yea, twice! After ‘‘once and 
twice,” what? We will not discount his third 
voice now, but make what he has said our sub- 
ject. The intellect, the province of the senses, 
the infidel part of our psychological nature 
felt that Tyndall's test of prayer in his first pro- 
nunciamento was a gauge that it couid not take 
up; there was no chance for any affirmation on 
the side of prayer. Do what we may on our 
knees in supplication, we know that Deity, be 
the conception a fact or a fancy, does not disturb 
the order that reigns in the universe thereby. 


rect or not, it is nothing to the purpose of Mr. 
Abbot's determination to leave the idea of God 
out of the thing called religion. The idea of 
Lactantius that the bond to God was meant, was 
a guess only, made when the word was at least 
The early Latin object 
was certainly not the God of Lactantius; and 
it may not have been their gods to whom the 
makers of the word felt bound (if that was the 


a thousand years old. 


idea), but the rtfes or the writings which were 
in vogue. At any rate, it was the old Latin 
thing only which was meant by the old Latin 
name (whatever its derivation), and it is as 
absurd to find evaagelical orthodox dogma un- 


reference to going over the things which per- | 


spoken to man or through man, that Moses had 
no more direct communication with God than 
Socrates had, or that Sinai’s thunders had intel- 
ligence that those of Olympus could not claim; 
that nothing is known of the beginning, and, 
as John Stuart Mill says, there is no use of as- 
suming that there is, it was the most natural 
thing in the world for the professor, giving a 


history of science, seeing how it had contended | 


with theological arrogance, to say what he did; 
and he is safe; it cannot go back of him; he has 
bored the deeper of the two. 


two. 


| religion from superstition, the church was a 
power; far be it from us to say it has not been, 


and is not now, with all its pretension, an insti- | 


tution for good. 
and now follows light, does not lead. Tyndall, 
}in the address under consideration, says: ‘‘Sci- 
ence was born with Democritus.” Well, it was 
a feeble child, and very long growing. Theol- 
ogy, the great power in the world, overshad- 
owed it, smothered it; it grew a little here and 
there, along down the centuries; wherever and 
whenever it lifted its head, religion hit it. All 
the waster scientific minds paid more or less 
respect to religion as a power that could hurt 
them if it chose. 
horses. 
loved profane studies and disbelieved the resur- 
rection; but he was very able, and compro- 
mised the matter. 


to philosophize at home. 
science did substantially the same thing, and does. 


Its sacred fire was kept alive, fur the scientific 
Great names 
lived and died, and made their mark; in num- | 


| saints never died out of the earth. 


| bers and influence they were a feeble folk, but, 
like the conies, they built their houses in the 


rocks. 


‘which our friend Wells once made a voyage. 


It was in mid-ocean; there was a smouldering 
fire ifthe hold; it could not be reached, and it 


was not safe to open the hatches and give it vent. 
In any part of something of respectability to the company. 


Science is the fire in the hold. 


this ship’s deck, when it grew hot, they bored a 


hole, and let in all the water it would take, then 
corked it up; then a hot place was found some- 


’ 


| Amid a luring and delusive maze 
| That the unwary led through dire temptation's 


| Happy baby! to live and grow under such 
| motherly influences. 


Science is deci- | 
dediy master of the situation between these. 


In old times, when there was comparatively | 
but l'ttle knowledge, and it was hard to separate | 


ways. 

| All this has age o’er past—standing serene 

Upon the Pisgah mountain-top of thought— 
| With calm, deep joy, prospective Death is seen, 
| And glimpses of the great hereafter caught. 
| Dove-like sweet peace descends upon the brow, 
The heart no longer palpitates with fear, 
But rests in lofty faith—the spirit now 


| Bathes in a bright, transparent atmosphere, 


GETTING ON SHORE. 
At the wharf here you are greeted with the 
| Same persistency on the part of the hackmen, 
| according to numbers, as in Boston. If it were 
| Not so amusing it would be bewildering and an- 
noying to pass between files of men glaring at 
|you, making mouths at you, extending their 
| fingers toward you, crying out, ‘‘Want a hack ? 
| want a hack? want a hack?” And then, sup- 
And sees reflected from the heavenly tad posing yourselt to be the last to leave the cars 
Through gilded sunset-clouds the op’ning gates or the boat, the moment you select a hackman 
of day. | the instantaneous settling back of the whole into 


| Anna GARDNER. : , F 
NANTUCKET, Mass. silence seems truly magical. Really, if I were 





‘the delectation of the people generally. But | | musie by L. O. Emerson; ‘When the Daisies 
| alas! she deserted all two years ago—married | rection of the sun’s rays or the rippling of the 

water, Lcanscarce tell. Nowa little boat, seem- 
| ingly scarce thicker than a board, with four 
' dark figures, shoots across the gleam. 
| is passing the strip of rocky shore scarce visi- 
| ble in the dark waters except as from the oars 
an occasional flash in the sunshine reveals itself, 
/ and the white blouse of one of the figures con- 
trasts with the water. There is now in the at- 


mosphere, felt as well as seen, what seems to 





|betoken the long-looked-and-longed-for rain. The International Review—September, Octo- 
| Will it come ere night and drench these country | ber.—New York, A. S. Barnes § Co.; Boston, 
| people who so persistently brave the dust on | 


Now it | 


Cover Me, ballad, words by George Cooper, be that Lam equally transgressing the limits of 
music by Edwin Christie; ‘Sweet Lena Lane,” | fact; for what I am really ccnscious of is, not 
song and chorus, words by Albert A. Hill, that you are there, but that the nerves ot my 


music by Charles D. Blake; “Spring, gentle hand have undergone a change. All we hear, 
and see. and touch, and taste and smell are, it 


| Spring,” for four hands, by J. Riviere, trans- 
cription by Brinley Richards; ‘*Frohsinn, or 
 Defile March,” for four hands, by C. Hanschild; 


would be urged, mere variitions of our own 
condition, beyond which, even to the extent of 
a hair's breadth, we cannot go. That anything 


| Spindler. 


i 


their way into town to visit the fair and the | 


| encampment”? We shallsee. Jane GREEN. 


P. S.— Friday, September 4.—‘‘The rains de- | 
| not say in the promise of the negro of ultimate | succession, but the real nature of which we can 


| scended, the floods came and the winds blew,” 


| last night, drenching the returning country peo- | 


| ple, laying the dust and washing the fields, now | 


‘La Chasse au Lion, a galop brillante, by C. | answering to our impressions exists outside of 
re pe 2 pies ourselves is not a tact but an inference, to 
Kolling; and “Charge of the Uhlans,” by Fritz) which all validity would be denied by an. ideal- 
ist like Berkely, or by a seeptic hke Hume. 
Mr. Spencer takes another line. With him, as 
with the uneducated man, there is no doubt or 
question as to the existence of an external world. 
but he differs from the uneducated, who thinks 
that the world really is what consciousness rep- 
resents it to be. Our states of consciousness 
are mere symbols of an outside entity which 
produces them and determines the order of their 


A. Williams & Co.—Occasional numbers of this 
valuable review reach us. Art. I. (of No.5), 
“The Negroes in the Gulf States,” by E. T. 
Winkler, D. D., Georgia, lacks faith, we will 


never know. In fact, the whole process of evo- 
lution is the manifestation of a power absolutely 
inscrutable to the intelicct of man. As little in 
demonstrate that man, white, black, or red, was | our day as inthe days of Job can man by search- 


development in the higher forms of civilization, 
but in the intention of the Almighty himself to 


But it kept men in ignorance, | 


He agreed to preach what he 


considered fables to the people, if he was allowed 
Many a student of horticultural exhibition, and a concert by the 


The course of theology, in its conflict 
with scientific knowledge, is like the ship in 


VACATION LETTERS. 


} From Down-East. 

| SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

East Hamppen, ME, Sept. 3, 1874. 
ILLNES3. 

: Now that I am “laid on the shelf’ I mean to 
avenge myself for the disagreeable fact by re- 
lating an account of my voyage from Boston, 
and what I've seen and heard since. I speak of 
the disagreeable fact of being ‘‘laid on the 
shelf,” and I appeal to any reader if it must not 

| be disagreeable to an usually active person, 


é | : - > F ‘ 
Some rode successfully two | while contemplating in the fire the various irons | 
Gibbon speaks of one Synesius who | of work, business, visiting and amusement, to | 


| be obliged to fold one’s limbs in listlessness, or 
|toss them about in pain! And especially so 

when, as on this occasion, there are a ‘‘general 
they call it an ‘‘encampmeat,” now), a 


we 


muster” ( 


Mendelssohn Quintette going on at Bangor 
searce two miles distant! 

REMINISCENCES. 

It is not that I am distressed about being de- 

| prived of seeing and hearing any of these things, 

! and in military matters I am especially uninter- 

jested. But, then, there are exceptions to all 
rules. There is a military company in Hamp- 
den to which attaches a certain interest. It is 
called ‘‘ The Crosby Guards.” Crosby is an 
original name in this town, and, for that mat- 
ter, in Bangor, also. The name certainly adds 


But my own interest is chiefly from the fact 
that I happened to ride through the village in 
the stage. the very day they were out for drill 


| to write a comedy I would not fail to introduce | in their most beautiful green, and sparkling with | 


a scene with the files of hackmen clamoring | crystal gems in the morning sunshine beneath | created in his own image, and that every race is | ing find this power out. Considered tundamen- 


| over their ropes at the draggle-laden passen- 
gers. ‘ 

| IN BANGOR.—A STUDIO. 

| The first step in town was into the studio of 

| J. P. Hardy, where are many pictures worthy 

| of any gallery. Here is the most beautiful 

| baby portrait I ever beheld, that of the eldest 


jchild of Judge Peters. It is a painted photo- 


‘graph of life size, taken just at the mome 
i when the little thing was in the act of spring- 
| ing, seizing one of her own Jittle pink feet peep- 
jing out beneath the white gossamer robe. A 
| child of rare beauty she must have been at this 
There is 
| also a fine portrait of the grandfather, or rather 
great-grandfather, of this child, the late Dr. 
Rich, for sixty or more years a resident of Ban- 
gor, and whose whole long life almost to the 
last was so filled with blessing to the sick. 
Though the picture, painted by Miss Hardy, of 
course represents not the physical beauty of his 
earlier days, it has the kindly, sympathetic ex- 
pression that I so well recollect in his later 
years, and which was more potent in the sick 
| room than medicine. Here is an enlarged copy, 
| also painted by Miss Hardy, of one of those 
beautiful Titians in the Sumner collection at 
{the Atheneum, the ivory portrait of the un- 
| known Roman lady. Here is also the copy of 
|a Gainsborough, painted by Mr. Hardy many 
| years since, a picture which I learned to admire 
It represents a ragged shepherd-boy, 


}age, perhaps eight or ten months. 





{ 


long ago. 


looking up in silent awe ani wonder at a com- | 
| g up ilent ae Cod, has been for the past two years general su- | 


! 
jing storm, the dark, angry heavens, beneath 


|which stretches a gleam of light along the 


| the blue arch above. J. Ge 





| 
| 
| NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


{ 


| 

| draw his declinature. 

| . . : 

| Since the Adrertiser introduced the Joke into 
its columns, now some years gone, its reckless- 


nt | Bess has been fearful. Here is one of its latest | 


| concoctions: ‘*Mr. Stocking is the leading con- 
| servative candidate for the governorship of Ne- 
| braska, and the funny men are after him. One 
| says his name is received with hose-annas. 
| Another thinks his party has got a shoer thing. 
| His opponents call him a darned old humbug, 
' but acknowledge they can’t pull him off. On 
| the whole, we think it will prove that somebody 
| has put his foot in it.” 

| Mr. Thomas Motley of Boston, brother of 
the historian, and famous to Massachusetts for 
his importation and breeding of Jersey cows, 
‘has been on the island of Guernsey, selecting 
some choice specimens of cattle for trial at 


home. He has sold all his Jersey stock, and, 


partly under the auspices of the old Massachu- | 


setts Society for the Promotion of Agriculture, 
is going to domesticate the Guernseys an ong 


us. They are much larger animals than the 
j 
| color, but give a great quantity of very rich 
| yellow milk. 


| Mr. Benjamin C. Sparrow of Orleans, Cape 


perintendent of the life-saving stations in Mass- 
achusctts. All the stations on the United States 


Jerseys, also less handsome, of a black-brindle | 


| susceptible of the highest culture. Granted 
|that it may be hard fora race to emerge ina 
| decade from the barbarism of its thousands of 
| years of savagery, and its hundreds of bond- 


Saxon was, skall dare to deny the God-given 
faculty of indefinite self-improvement in man? 
Compare the negro with any other race of men, 
let his characteristics be what they may, and as 
exaggerated as our reviewer makes them, what 
| race has more steadily advanced in knowledge, 
| during its bricf tutelage, or developed more 
| heart, or finer susceptibilities, than these chil- 
‘dren of the sun? And yet our author, impa- 
| tient, would remand them back, not to slavery 
| perhaps, but to the semi-savagery of Mexico, 
| *‘amid such conditions of climate, soil and com- 
| pany as suit their constitution, their habits and 


their instincts.” Art. II., ‘‘Leonardo da Vinci 
‘and his Works,” is a review of Mr. Charles W. 
Heaton’s lite of Da Vinci, Charles Christopher 
Black’s essay on his scientific and literary 
works, and an account of his most important 
| paintings. It is an exceedingly well-told story 
jof the wonderful and somewhat weird Italian 
imaster. Art. III., ‘‘Ariston: a Tragedy in 
Five Acts.” Done in modern Greek. That is, 
the form is Greek, the thought modern. The 
story is ancient enough; the time, when Athens 
flourished and Persia conquered. It is a good 
{temperance story. Art. 1V., ‘‘The Moral Con- 
| dition of France in 1874,” by E. de Pressensé, 
D. D., is well treated. The writer traces all 
the troubles of France to the chronic suprem- 
acy of Ultramontanism. The stamping-out ot 


the Huguenots and the Jansenists, and, at last, 


| horizon, while his dark, shaggy dog crouches 
of Gallicanism, is the cause of all her moral 


coast, east of the Merrimac river, are classed 


where else, another hole bored, and more water. ‘the first time. As fate would have it, the stage 


In this way it smouldered, and the surface was 
kept comparatively cool, and the ship intact, 
until the ship’s deck was scarred all over with 
such holes (how easily we could write human 
names on all those heretical and scientific Then uniforms were not uniform. 
scars!), and finally the whole ship was as hot 
der religare as to suppose that the derivation | It may be too bad, the emotional part of hu- ‘asa coal-pit, and in the shadows of night it was 


stopped ten or fifteen minutes in the square di- 
rectly opposite the place of maneuvre. I had 
once previously witnessed a military drill at the 
| Globe Theater in Boston. This was another. 
The whole 


| of the words of an old negro song :— 


| was ludicrous in the extreme and reminded me 


Here are 
| many heads of much merit, portraits and fancy 
| pieces, Penobscot Indians in rare costumes, 
and some lamplight portraits of great beauty. 
| Nor are fine landscapes wanting, both by Mr. 
Hardy and his daughter; and flower-pieces, 


by his side as though for protection. 


tally, it is by the operation of an insoluble mys- 
tery that life isevolved, species differentiated. and 
mind unfolded from their prepotent elements in 
the immeasurable past. ‘There is, you will ob- 
serve, no very rank materialism here. The 


| Geo. F. Hoar relents, and consents to with- age, yet who, remembering what Gurth the strength of the doctrine cf evolution consists, 


| notin an experimental demonstration (for the 
subject is hardly accessible to this mpde of 
proof), but in its gencral harmony with the 
method of nature as hitherto known. From 
contrast, moreover, it Cerives enormous rela- 
tive strength. On the one side we have a theo- 
ry (if it could with any propriety be so called) 
derived as were the theories referred to at the 
| beginning of this address, not from the study of 
nature, but from the observation of men, a the- 
lory which converts the power whose garment 
is seen in the visible universe into an artificer, 
fashioned atter the human model, and acting by 
| broken efforts as man is seen to act. On the 
other side we have the conception that all we 
see around us, and all we feel within us—the 
phenomena of physical nature as weil as those 
of the human mind—have their unsearchable 
roots in a cosmical lite, if I dare apply the term, 
an infinitesimal span of which only is offered to 
the investigation of man. And even this span 
is only knowable in part. We can trace the 
development of a nervous system and correlate 
with it the parallel phenomena of sensation and 
thought. We see with undoubting certainty that 
they go hand-in-hand. 
But we try to soar in a vacuum the moment 
' we seek to comprehend the connection between 
them. An Archimedean fulcrum is here re- 
quired which the human mind cannot command, 
and the effort to solve the problem, to borrow 
jan illustration from an illustrious friend of mine, 
j is like the effort of a man trying to lift himself 
| by his own waistband. All that has been here 
said is to be taken in connection with this fun- 
|} damental truth, When ‘ nascent senses” are 
spoken of, when ‘ the differentiation of a tissue 
at first vaguely sensitive all over is spoken of,” 
and when these processes are associated with 
the ‘*modification of an organism by its environ- 
| ment,” the same parallelism, without contact, or 


roses, field-lilies, water-lilies, peonies and wild | 


as district one, and district two includes alt the 
stations on the Massachusetts coast, fourteen in 
|number, and of this district Mr. Sparrow has 
charge. From the lst of December to the Ist 
of April the keeper is empowered to employ six 
men to patrol the coast and keep watch for 


wrecks, two being on duty at a time, day and lent number of this high-toned periodical. 


|and spiritual degeneracy. Cisalpine and trans- | even approach to contact, is implied. There is 
| alpine occasion all the trouble; and, very likely, | no fusion possible between the two classes of 
jit is even so. Art. ‘V., ‘'The Constitution or | mvp Fo Rote: da bona sige = man 
es u oO £1ca upture trom the one 

” 7 y “ . . 

| the Sun,” by Prof. Y re Art. 2 I., “Charles tgthe other. Further, the doctrine ot evolution 

Sumner and International Peace,” by Dr. C. F. | derives man, in his totality, trom the interaction 
; Mazoun, with the book notices, closes an excel- | of organism and environment through countless 
egee past. The human understanding, for ex- 
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—that faeulty which Mr. Spencer hus 
so skillfully round upon its own antece- 
lf a result of the play between 
environment through cosmic 
ranges of time. Never surely did prescription 
plead so irresistible a claim. But then it comes 
to pass that, over and above his understanding, 
there are many other things appertaining to man 
whose prescriptive rights are quite as strong as 
that of the understanding itself. It isa result, 
for example, of the play of organism and envi- 
ronment that sugar is sweet and that aloes are 
bitter, that the smell of henbane differs from 
the perfume of arose. Such facts of conscious: 
ness (for which, by the way, no adequate reason 
has ever yet been rendered) are quite as old as 
the understanding itself; and many other things 
can boast an equally ancient origin. Mr. Spen- 
cer at one place refers to that most powertul of 
the amatory passion, as one which, 
is antecedent to all relative 
and we may pass its claim 
as being at least as ancient and as valid as that 
of the understanding itself. Then there are 
such things woven into the texture of man as 
the feeling of awe, reverence, wonder—and not 
alone the sexual love just referred to, but the 
love of the beantifal, physical and moral, in 
nature, poetry and art. There is also that deep- 
set feeling which, since tbe earliest dawn of 
history, and probably for ages prior to ail his- 
tory, incorporated itself in the religions of the 
world. You who have escaped from these reli- 
gions into the high and dry light of the under- 
standing may deride them; but in so doing you 
deride accidents of form merely, and fail to 
touch the immovable basis of the religious sen- 
timent in the emotional nature of man. To 
yield this sentiment reasonable satisfaction is 
the problem of problems at the present | our. 
And grotesque in relation to scientific culture 
as many of the religions cf the world nave been 
and are—dangerous, nay, destructive, to the 
dearest privileges of freemen as some of them 
undoubtedly have been, and would, if they 
could be, again—it will be wise to recognize 
them as the forms of a force, mischievous, if 
permitted to intrude on the region of knowl- 
edge, over which it hotds no command, but ca- 
pable of being guided by liberal thought to no- 
ble issues in the region of emotion, which is its 
proper sphere. It is vain to oppose this force 
with a view to its extirpation. What we should 
oppose, to the death if necessary, 18 every at- 
tempt to found upon this elemental bias of man’s 
nature a system which should exercise despotic 
sway over his intellect. I do not fear any such 
consummation. Science has already to some 
extent leavened the world, and it will leaven it 
more and more. I should look upon the mild 
light of science breaking in upon the minds of 
the youth of Ireland, and strengthening gradu- 
ally to the perfect day, as a surer check to any 
intellectual or spiritual tyranny which might 
threaten this island than the laws of princes or 


ample 
turned h 
dents — is itse 
organism and 


passions, 
when it first occurs, 
experience whatever ; 


ishop Ferrette’s Platform on Po- 
. Iitical, Civil and Moral Reform. 


pe 
BOLD, RADICAL AND UNIQUE PROPOSITIONS. 


1. Women to elect the upper house of the 
Legislature and men the lower. Both branches 
to sit in one hall. The discussioneto be com- 
mon and the vote separate. Each member to 
cast the number of votes received by him at his 
election plus the number of votes delegated to 
him by defeated candidates of other districts. 
A law to be passed by the concurrence of both 
houses and the acquiescence of the executive. 
A two-thirds majority of both houses to pass a 
law over the veto of the executive. A three- 
fourths majority of the lower house, together 
with the sanction of the executive, to pass a law 
without the concurrence of the upper house. 

2. The age of majority to be simply that of 
puberty. Puberty may be established by medi- 
cal certificate if before fifteen, but is legally 
ussumed to exist after that age. Majority im- 
plies the rights to personal liberty, including 
that of contracting marriage without the con- 
sent of parents or guardians, and the free dis- 
posal of the fruits of one’s labor. Seniority to 
be fixed at twenty-one, and to imply the enjoy- 
ment of political rights and the free disposal of 
inherited property. 

8. Common-school education secured by the 
state to all the youth from six to puberty. 
Further culture encouraged. Coéducation of 
the sexes in common schools. Boys to have 
learned farming or other self-supporting indcus- 
try prior to the age of puberty. 

4. No sectarian teaching in public schools. 
No Sabbath laws. Nochaplains of Legislatures 
or public institutions. No incorporation of sec- 
tarifn institutions. All clauses in private con- 
tracts granting temporal advantages on sectarian 
conditions to be null and void in the eyes of 
the law. The Jewish, Mohammedan and Mor- 


those the exercise of which is permitted in the 
United States. The law not to interfere with 
Jewish, Mohammedan or Mormon polygamy, 
otherwise than by refusing to add civil effects 
to polygamous marriages. 

5. The law countenances marriage by grant- 


the child, to the child the inheritance of his 
father. The civil law cannot prevent concubi- 


mon religions to be added to the number of 


ing in it alone to the father the guardianship of 


the swords of emperors. 
of fear? 


issue of aconflict now? ‘The impregnable posi 
tion of science may be described in a few words 
All religious theories, schemes and systems 
which embrace notions of cosmogony, or whic 
otherwise reach into its domain, must in so fa 


as they do this submit to the control of science 


and relinquish all thought of controlling it 
Acting otherwise proved disastrous in the past 
and it is simply fatuous to-day. 


plastic to the extent that the growth of knowl 
edge demands. 


When this truth has been thoroughly taken 


in, rigidity will be relaxed, exclusiveness dimin 
ished, things : : 
dropped, and elements now rejected will be as 
similated. The lifting of the life is the essen 


higher level. 
source. Whewell speaks of enthusiasm of tem 
per as a hinderance to science; but he mean 
the enthusiasm of weak heads. There 


tinds an ally; and it is to the lowering of thi 


fire, rather than to a diminution of intellectual 
insight, that the lessening productiveness of men 


of science in their mature years is to be ascribed 
Mr. Buckle soughtto detach intellectual achieve 
ment from moral source. [le gravely erred 
for, without moral force to whip it into action 


the achievements of the intellectual would be 
it has been said that science 


poor indeed. 
divorces itself from literature; the statement 
like so many others, arises trom lack of knowl 


edge. A glance at the less technical writing 





clearness and vigor of literary style? Sciene 






every effort towards the bettering of man’ 


estate. 


built at least one great wing of the many-man 
sioned home which man in his totality demands 
And if rough walls and protruding rafter-end 
indicate that on one side the edifice is still in 


built that we can hope for completeness. 
been accomplished and what remains to be done 
The moral giow of Socrates, which we all fee 
by ignition, has in it nothing incompatible wit! 


the physics of Anaxagoras which he so mucl 


day. And here [ am reminded of one among us 


Where is the cause 
We fought and won our battles even 
in the middle ages; why should we doubt the 


Every system 
which would escape the fate of an organism too 
rigid to adjust itself to its environment must be 


now deemed essential will be 


tial point; and as long as dogmatism, fanaticism 
and intolerance are kept out, various modes of 
leverage may be employed to raise life to a 
Science itself not unfrequently 
derives motive power- from an ‘ultra-scientific 


is a 
strong and resolute enthusiasm in which science 


of its leaders—of its Helmholtz, its Huxley, and 
its DuBois-Reymond—would show what breadth 
of literary culture they command. Where among 
modern writers can you find their superiors in 


desires pot isolation, but freely combines with 


Single-handed, and supported not by 
outward sympathy, but by inward force, it has 


complete, itis only by wise combination of the 
parts required with those already irrevocably 
There 
is no necessary incongruity between what has 


scorned, but which he would hardly scorn to- 


hoary but still strong, whose prophet voice 


some thirty years ago, far more than any other 
of this age, unlocked whatever of life and no- 
bleness lay latent in its most gifted minds—one 
fit to stand beside Socrates or the Maccabean 
Eleazer, and to dare and suffer all that they 
suffered and dared—tit, as he onee said of 
Fichte, to have been the teacher of the Stoa, 

and to have discoursed of beauty and virtue in 
the groves of “Academe.” With a capacity to 
grasp physical principles which his friend Goethe 
did not possess, and which even total lack 

of exercise has not been able to reduce to atro- 
phy, itis the world’s loss that he, in the vigor 
ot his years, did not open his mind and sympa- 

thies to science, and make its conclusions a por- 

tion of his message to mankind. Marvellously 

endowed as he was—equally equipped on the 

side of the heart and of the understanding—he 

might have done much towards teaching us how 

to reconcile the claims of both, and to enable 

them in coming times to dwell together in unity 

of spirit and in the bond of peace. And now the 

end is come. With more time, or greater 

strength and knowledge, what has been here 

said might have been better said, while worthy 

matters here omitted might have received fit 

expression. But there would have been no 

material deviation from the views set forth. As 

regards myself, they are not the growth of a 

day; and as regards you T thought you ought 

to know the environment which, with or with- 

out your consent, is rapidiy surrounding you, | 
and in relation to which some adjustment on 

your part may be necessary. A hint of Ham. | 
let's, however, teaches us all how the troubles | 
of common lite may be ended; and it is per- 

fectly possible for you and me to purchase in- 

tellectual peaee at the price of intellectual | 
death. The world is not without refuges of 

this description, nor is it wanting in persons | 
who seek their shelter and try to persuade oth- | 
ers to do the same. I would exhort you to | 
refuse such shelter, and to scorn such base | 
Tepose; to accept, if the choice be forced upon | 
you, commotion before stagnation, the leap ot | 
the toprent betore the stillness of the swamp. | 
In the one there is at all events life, and, there- 

fore, hope; in the other, none. 

I have touched on debatable questions, and 
Jed you over dangerous ground—and this partly | 
With the view of telling you, and through you | 
the world, that as regards these questions sci- 
ence claims unrestricted right of search. It is | 
not to the peint to say that the views of Lucre- | 
tius and Bruno, of Darwin and Spencer, may 
be wrong. IT concede the possibility, deeming 
#2 indeed certain that these views will undergo 
modification. But the point is that, whether | 
right or wrong, we claim the freedom to discuss | 
them. The ground which they cover is scien- | 
tific ground; and the right claimed is one made | 
good through tribulation and anguish, inflicted 
and endured in darker times than ours, but re- 
sulung in the immortal victories which science 
has won tor the human race. I wo ild set forth 
equally the inexorable advance of man's under- 
Standing in the path of knowledge, and the un- | 
guenchable claims of his emotional nature 
Which the understanding can never satisfy. 
phair embraces not only a Newton, but a 
: espeare—not only a Boyle, buta Raphael— | 
not only a Kant, but a Beethoven—not only a 
Darwin, bata Carlyle. Not in each of these, 
but in all. is human nature whole. 
not opposed, but supplementary—not mutually | 
exclusive, but reconciiable. And if, still unsat- 
isfied, the human mind, with the 
pilgrim for his distant home, will turn to the 
mystery from which it has emerged, seeking so 
to fashion it as to give unity to thought and | 
faith, so long as this is done, not only without | 
intolerance or bigotry of any kind, but with the 
enlightened recognition that ultimate fixity ot 
conception is here unattainable, and that éach 
succeeding age must be held free to fashion the | 


| 
' 


They are | 


mystery in accordance with its own needs—then erships, and the general welfare of the State, the totes of the allies of negroes. We want 


in opposition to all the restrictions of material- 
ism, [ would affirm this to be a field for the no- | 
blest exercise of what, in contrast wth the! 


| 


knowing faculties, may be calied the creative | 


faculties of man. Here, however, I must quit | —Gaston and free rum; ‘Talbot and judicious question now is one of blood; and, in the lan- 


a theme too great for me to handle, but which 
will be handled by the loftiest minds ages after | 
you and I, like streaks of morning cloud, shall | 
have melted into the infinite azure of the past. | 


nage or furnication without encroaching on in- 
dividual liberty. The law deems no clyHd ille- 
gitimate. A child born out of marfiage is 
reputed the child of a fictitious, absent husband, 
whose name, but not that of an actual person, 
the mother legally assumes. The law punishes 
abortion, infanticide, the abandonment of a 
child by its mother, and the branding of a mother 
who brings up her child born out of marriage. 

6. In the human species the unit is com- 
posed of two persons, male and female, perpet- 
ually bound to each other for help and tlie rear- 
ing of children, which perpetual bond of union 
constitutes marriage. The most proper age for 
marriage is that of puberty. For young people 
having reached the age of puberty to live in the 
practice of masturbation, or other unnatural 
vices, under pretext that they are too young for 
marriage, is immoral. Late marriages lead to 
the elimination of families, and to the destruc- 
tion of nations. The bringing up of women to 
work in factories, or make a living by their sep- 
arate exertions out of their home, leads them to 
ill-health, late marriage or perpetual celibacy, 
and the race to destruction. Men are the natu- 
ral supporters and bread-winners of women, 
who more than pay for it by the bearing and 
bringing up of children and the cares of home, 
and who can do no more without neglecting 
what no one ean do in their stead. The exclu- 
sion of women from the right of voting leads 
to woman slavery in the shape of underpaid 
and unnatural labor. No social salvation is to 
be hoped as long as young persons grown up to 
puberty are by law made mere chattels whose 
most legitimate instincts can be repressed at the 
will of others, and who can be let out for work, 
others appropriating the wages of their labor. 
We demand the abolition of female inferiority 
and youthful slavery ; we demand a public edu- 
cation that shall bear in mind the object of life ; 
we demand religious liberty for others as well 
as for ourselves; we demand the strengthening 
of the institution of marriage and the respect 
of maternity ; we demand the recognition of the 
holy laws of nature by the public law and by 
the public sentiment of the land. 
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State Politics. 

The Democratic Convention of Wednesday 
was large and enthusiastic. It nominated, as 
was expected, William Gaston of this city for 
Governor, William L. Smith of Springfield for 
Lieut.-Governor, and the several other candi- 
dates for minor offices, more or less known— 
generally less—with unanimity and by acclama- 
tion. The resolutions declare for immediate 
specie payment—thus hitting their brethren of 
Ohio and Illinois a hard blow—for a license 
liquor law, and for the condemnation of all per- 
sons connected with the Southern outrages. It 
is a plausible platform; the candidate for Gov- 
ernor 1s respectable if not forcible; veterans 
piped their shrill voices in the proceedings ; and 
the party goes in to win—if it can. 

Of course no one will now acknowledge, in 
view of the condition of the Southern country, 
that the mission of the Republican party is 
ended. In fact, it is likely to arouse to new 
responsibilities and most courageous action. 
The hope of the Democracy to carry this State 
is, as ever hitherto, with casual exceptions, 
delusive. Its success now must be, as were 
those, based on the liquor question. Possibly 
that is why they give such prominence to the 
issue in the platform. But as against a license 
system which means free-rum—and no license 
system has ever been anything else in America 
—the people prefer a prohibitory law which 
does not prohibit, but sufficiently restrains. 
No party claiming equality of rights for citizens 
can stand ona license law. To exact a fee from 





the man of wealth for selling spirits, and to 


deny the privilege to a poor man because he 
has not money enough to buy a license, is what 
we shall never see while parties are based upon 
popular support as now. Hence we say | cense 
means free-rum, as it has always proved hitherto. 
The Democracy know this as well as anybody 
else. Therefore to suppose the intelligent peo- 
ple of this State will open a sluice-way for 
the indiscriminate sale and use of intoxicating 


absurd as to expect they will license brothele 
and gaming-houses in the interest of morality 
and a high civilization. 

The nomination of Mr. Gaston, and the plat- 
form adopted, however, brings the issue directly 
before the people that we desire. It is now 
fully apparent that Mr. Talbot will be the Re- 
publican candidate, and whether the platform 
says a word or not on the liquor question he is 
nevertheless, by his action, the exponent of the 
restrainers of the Commonwealth. The respec- 
tive votes for the two men will indicate the li- 
cense and anti-license sentiment of the State. 
By that vote we purpose to abide. We have 
no question what it will be; but should it prove 


We desire to have this controverted question of 


| the real sentiment of this State settled—to take | what an influential Democratic journal, the 
| it from politics—to give attention to matters of Selma (Ala.) Times, of Sept. 2, says :— 


taxation, transportation, charities, commission- 


aside from this, of late, constantly-recurring 
rum question. Therefore we are glad we have 
the issue in so simple and unmistakeable a form 


restraint. Spread the argument; enlighten the 
public mind; bring up the forces; for we are 
to know whether our people are God’s people, 
or whether they are allied to the hosts of Belial! 


The Mechanics’ Exhibition. 

Once more, after an interregnum of five 
years, we are to have one of those delightful 
and encouraging expositions of mechanical and 
manufacturing ingenuity and art development 
which attest so vividly American skill and in- 
dustry. This pi iation in elaborate 
and extensive displays in these departments has 
had many imitators and competitors since its 
first exhibition in 1837, and of late years nota 
few of them, such as those of Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis and St. Louis, have been 
really of marked excellence, and have finely 
indicated the rapidly extending indystrial mer- 
its of the great West. The Franklin Institute 
of Philadelphia, and the American Institute of 
New York, annually, and the Mechanics’ Asso- 
ciation, of Boston, triennially, quadrennially, 
or quintennially, as the case has been, have 
mainly demonstrated the inventive power and 
wealth of manufacturing and mechanical re- 
source at the East, though other minor associa- 
tions have not been indifferent or unimportant 
presentors of meritorious efforts by their respec- 
tive communities. All these shows are anques- 
tionably promoters of the skill and invention 
of the Yankee nation, whose very fingers think, 
and which in devices for the comfort and happi- 
ness of the people can scarcely be equalled by 
any other of modern civilization. 

The Mechanic Association is fortunate this 
year in being allowed tu erect a commodious 
building over Merchants’ row, between Faneuil 
and Quincy halls, which affords it over ten 
thousand superficial feet additional to that hith- 
erto utilized for its purposes. As one enters 
Faneuil Hall from the west end, as he will do 
‘this year, he will find it stocked from top to 
bottom with the products of our manufactories 
in cottons, linens, woolens, hosiery, silks, car- 
pets, and other fabrics, works of embroidery, 
musical instruments, furniture, perfumery, cos- 
metics, clothing, and similar light goods. Pass- 
ing into the Art Exposition, which is wholly in 
the new intermediate building, he will find the 
upper apartment a most sumptuous art-guallery, 
in which oil paintings, water-colors and engrav- 
ings will be disposed in a manner and with ac- 
cessories which have already been anticipated 
by such artists as Thomas Ball and George L. 
Brown with the compliment of the most com- 
plete and perfect success of any gallery in the 





spectator stands. 


full success. 


taste. 


visitors. 


the exhibitions of the association. 


four weeks. 


human advancement. 





subjugate the colored man there can be, unfor- 
tunately, no room to doubt. The evidence 1s 
cumulative, rather than exceptionable; and it 
is a sad picture of the fruitlessness of all the 
efforts made to conciliate that section by lenient 
measures and speedy rehabilitation of the peo- 
ple with political authority. Again does the 
wisdom of Senator Sumner, in urging a terri- 
torial condition for the vacating State govern- 
ments, vindicate itself! 

Let us look at some private correspondence 
first. A gentleman at Atlanta, Geo.—more im- 
bued with Yankee enterprise than any other 
Southern city—writes :— 

Our State political affairs look more fearful 
to the people of the North, who have brought 
on all this trouble, than to us, who will suffer 
the most in the event of the passage of the 
damnable and infamous civil-rights bill. We 
have determined to fight the issue with all our 
honor and manhood, and whip in the fight if 
possible, and maintain the honor and the princi- 
ples of the Democracy. I have no fear of a 
war of races. Some riots may occur here and 
there, but nothing of a general character. The 
whites are determined to preserve order, if pos- 
sible, and concede to the negro all the rights he 
now has; but as concerning the civil-rights so- 
cial-equality bill, they will never do it, and if 
worst comes to worst the friends of the bill 
inust take the consequences. Thank God! the 
South, while she has lost all her property, has 
preserved her honor, and will as long as a true 
Southerner remains. The pvor, deluded negro 
is not so much to blame in this matter as the 
infernal brevet-negro, the white carpet-bagger 
and scalawag; and, if a row ever occurs, that 
class may look out. 

Another correspondent writes from Georgia, 
claiming to have trustworthy information from 
Alabama, Mississippi, South Carolina and Flor- 
ida. He says:— 

As to the war of races, God only knows 
what will be the end of that civil-rights bill, it 
it becomes a law. That there will be any gen- 
eral war is a humbug. That in localities there 
will be trouble, and many lives lost on both 
sides in the aggregate, I have no doubt. The 
whites outnumber the blacks, and the grand 


| drinks by electing the Democratic ticket is as | finale of the conflict has already been illustrated 


vy the Indians of the country. If Congress 
will persist, for political reasons, in the unnat- 
ural course of making a puddle-duck a swan, 
why, we shall have trouble, and must prepare 
to meet it. But onthe ground map, the whole 
South, it will be but a ripple upon the sea. 
Hotels will becoms things of the past; public 
schools and theaters be abolished; but trade in 
all its branches will go on as of yore. 

From New Orleans a gentleman writes as fol- 
lows :— 

You may rest assured that there will be no 
war of races. Our convention of the people's 
party, which unites all the different elements 
outside of the Kellogg usurpation, has just been 
held at Baton Rouge. Good and tried men 
have been nominated for all the offices. 


This convention, called the ‘‘white man 


+o” 


So much for private expression! Now read 


| 


We are not canvassing for negro votes, nor | 


white votes, and thank God that there are 
enough in number in Alabama to redeem the 
State.. Old issues have passed away. Old 
feuds have been forgotten. The sole absorbing 


guage of the immortal Tatnall when he rushed 
to the rescue of the English in Chinese seas, 
“Blood is thicker than water.” The white peo- 
ple of Alabama feel it, and woe to the white man 
in this State who has forgotten his race and lin- 








world. The whole vast interior is covered with 
maroon-colored cloth, laid in pleits, set off with 
gilt moulding at top and bottom, and so arranged 
by the aid of screens or partitions as to give the 
advantage of vistas from whatever point the 
The contributions by the 
world’s first artists to this department are sim- 
ply elegant, and quite profuse; and for an ini- 
tial exposition of art in connection with the 
mechanics’ exhibition must be pronounced a 
In the hall below, arranged in 
nearly the same manner, are displays of statu- 
ary, bronzes, ceramics, chromos, photographs, 
lithographs, heliotypes, architectural, mechani- 
cal and art-school drawings, all having the ad- 
vantages of fine display in separate alcoves or 
upon pedestals, by which conflicting lights or 
contrasts are avoided. All will admit that this 
exposition is most attractive to the cultivated 
Quincy Hall is filled its entire length 
with stoves and ranges, carriages, firearms and 
cutlery, nautical implements, housekeeping and 
asricultural goods, philosophical apparatus, ma- 
chinery, building materials, metallic work, etc., 
etc.; while the rotunda, midway, will rejoice in 
a fountain, flower-beds, and similar attractions 
for the refined eye and harmonious nature of all 


It is not within the scope of this article to 
mention all the objects of interest, nor the 
names of eminent contributors, that will make 
this one of the grandest and completest of all 
The display 
will be open to the public at noon of Wednes- 
day next, and thence onward daily for three or 
The community may be assured 
it will do no discredit to Eastern or American 
invention, ingenuity or skill, but, on the con- 
trary, fill the contemplative and thoughtful with 
new conceptions of the possibilities which be- 
long to our times and people in the direction of 


Some Features of Southern Opinion. 

Those who think the later accounts of wrong 
and outrage at the South are but political ru- 
mors and inventions, to aid the declining for- 
tunes of this or that party just before a series 
of elections, will be wholly relieved of their 
suspicions by a perusal of Southern papers, or 
even by a consultation of the private corre- 
spondence of merchants and others. That there 
is a wide-spread purpose in the South to again 


the list of doubters of Shakespeare. 
it asks, that Shakespeare the man has always 
been su profound a mystery? Gathering all that 


tion he may get the petty office and the emol- 
ument for which he sacrifices himself; but he 
will stand, for all time to come, branded as an 
apostate to his race, a traitor to his State, and 
the seller of his birthright. The white man 
now who can go with the negro party has no 
right to expect a white man tu speak to him; 
and he should be made to feel to its depths the 
degradation and disgrace which he has brought 
upon himself. Heretofore the lines have not 
been drawn; but now the mark is made, and he 
who selects the negroes as his companions 
should be made to associate with them for all 
time to come, in church, State, and social life. 
Even Jeff. Davis, while deprecating the 
masked attacks on colored men as unmanly, 
does not hesitate to say in a speech in Memphis, 
Tenn. :— 


I have no feeling against the colored men. 
The only indignation which I feel is against 
those white men who have carried them into the 
position which they now occupy. Let us have 
our vengeance upon them, not against the poor 
blacks. (Applause. ) 

So this unhung traitor would have every 
white sympathizer with the colored man—every 
Republican, in fact—a victim of vengeance ! — 

The effect of these teachings is shown in this 
pitiable narrative :— 

Julia Hayden was a bright, intelligent, and 
rather handsome girl, from near Spring Hill, 
Maury county, Tenn. She had negro blood inher 
veins, but not more than one-fourth, if that. She 
was a slave before the war. Her family is as well- 
behaved and respectable as any colored family in 
the State. Julia early manifested a strong dis- 
position to educate herself, and for the past two 
years has attended the Central Colored School 
in Nashville, under Prof. Braden. The Pro- 
fessor speaks of her in the highest terms. She 
was one of the best of his scholars, and a devout 
Christian. Having acquired a reasonably good 
education, she desired a position as teacher ot 
acolored school. Prof. Braden got her a school 
in Trousdale county, at the county-seat, Harts- 
ville, as he supposed, but it turned out tiat the 
school was located two miles from Hartsville. 
She left here about the middle of the month for 
the field of her labor. She opened her school 
immediately, having procured board at the 
house of Ilembry Lowe, a worthy colored man, 
living upon the farm of E. P. Lowe. About 
two o'clock on Friday morning, the 21st ult., 
two white men, one wearing a light suit of 
clothes, rode up to the house of Hembry Lowe, 
and banged !oudly against the door, calling for 
‘that teacher.” Hembry went to the door, and 
asked what they wanted. They replied: ‘““‘We 
do not want to hurt you, Uncle Hem; we want 
that teacher.” The pvor girl was in another 
room, and, of course, was badly frightened 
She ran into the room, and, woman-like, got 
into bed with Hem’s wite for protection. Hem, 
meantime, would not let the scoundrels in, and 
they kept banging away against the door, and 
threatening to break it down and shoot. The 
testimony is that Hem, in his fright, yelled for 
Mr. Lowe, crying out, ‘Massa Pink! Massa 
Pink!” This frightened one of the men, and he 
said to the other, “‘We had better get away from 
here,” and at the same time firing through th. 
door, or through a crack in the dvor, at the in- 
mates. The cruel bullet did its fatal work. 
Puor Julia was hit in the right breast, and died 
in a few moments, the blood streaming out over 
the sheets. The scoundrels knew what they 
had done, for a piercing death-shriek from Julia 
followed the report of the gun. 


Are not such atrocities enough to call down 


Within eight months, in three counties 7f this 
same State of Tennessee, there have been no 
less than thirty-nine similar murders — equal 


county as thickly populated as Suffolk, Mass., 
within the same time! ‘How long, O Lord! 
how long?” 





MINOR MATTERS. 


of the delegates. 


of delegates. 


tion :— 


Hill, June 17, 1775. 
the members of the Cont'l Congress, at Carpen- 
ters Hall, Phila., on 17th Sept., 1774. The re- 


eventful day on which he fell, led the way to 
American Independence. ‘‘Posterity will ac- 
knowledge that virtue which preserved them 
free and happy.” 


Wednesday last being the anniversary of this 
famous gathering, a meeting was held in the 
evening in the same room of the old house, in 
commemoration of the day and of the event. 
The Hon. Henry L. Pierce, who has recently 
returned to his home in Dorchester Lower Mills, 
presided at the meeting. The old ‘‘resolves” 
were read by Mr. Edward L. Pierce, and ad- 
dresses appropriate to the occasion were made 
by Messrs. Nathaniel F. Safford, the present 
owner of the house, James M. Robbins, Esq., 
and other gentlemen. The exercises were of a 
very interesting nature. 


Deatu or Guizot, THE Frencn Historian 
AND StaTesmaN.—The telegraph announces the 
death of Francois Pierre Guillaume Guizot, the 
eminent French historian and statesman. He 
was born at Nimes, October 4, 1787, and was 
the son of one of the victims of the revolution, 
whose widow fled with her family to Switzer- 
land. His education was completed there at an 
early age. His studies for the bar were prose- 
cuted in Paris, and it was there that he met 
Mile. Pauline de Meulan, a literary lady, who 
afterward became hi wife. During the later 
years of Napoleon's reign he was altogether 
employed in writing, and to this period of his 
life belong his ‘‘Annales de l'Education,” but 
after the restoration he entered public life and 
held several important offices. He soon, how- 
ever, resigned his post and used his pen to at- 
tack the ministry with great force, so much so 
as to be prevented from delivering his lectures 
as professor of modern history in the Sarbonne. 
He now resumed his labors of authorship, and 
wrote upon the English and French revolutions, 
and also ‘Critical Notes upon Shakespeare,” 
and other works. His wife eying, the follow- 
ing year he married Mile. Eliza Dillon, a niece 
of his first wife. In 1828 the lecture-room was 
opened to him, and this is the period of his 
greatest popularity. As professor, he formed 
with Cousin and Villemain that illustrious tri- 
umvirate which shed such a Drilliancy over pub- 
lic instruction in France, and it is to these 
years that the most celebrated of his historic 
works, ‘“‘The Course of Modern History,” ‘The 
General History of Civilization,” and ‘The 
General History of Civilization in France,” are 


| to be preponderatingly license, we shall advo- | convention, gave the chief impulse to the revi-| to be referred. Subsequently, he held public 
yearning of aj Cate the modification of the prohibitory law to| yal of the Kuklux under the name of White positions, and was Minister to England, and 
' give the people as near as may be a strict license Men's Leagues, one of the results of which was | afterwards First Minister. With the fall of 
| law, as they shall have suggested they want. | the recent appalling murders. 





Louis Phillippe he retired to private life and to 
the production of literary works, chief among 
which are ‘‘Memoirs Pour Servir,” the memo- 
ries of his own time from 1858-67. Guizot 


wrote in a vivacious style, elegant and perspic- 
uous, and his books are not only standards, but 
form highly delightful reading for the social 
circle, so replete are they with instruction and 
interest. 





Dovsts oF SHakesPEaRE.—The Post joins 
Why is it, 


almost absolutely nothing about him. We are | 
more famillar with the lives of every literary | 
man of his generation. Of Greene and Mar. 
lowe, of Massinger and Ben Jonson, of Beau- 
mont, Fletcher and Southampton-—nay, of the 
poets and historians of more than a century be- 
fure—we have ample and satisfactory records. 
Of Shakespeare’s life, in its most ordinary de- 
tails, we have simply nothing; not a scrap of 
the manuscripts of his plays is extant; of his 
handwriting there are but two bare signatures, 
‘* William Shakespeare,” and nota line or dot’ 
more. Bacon wasa lord, a man of learning, and 
high in legal office. But in the Elizabethan era 
to be a playwright, as well as to be a player, was 
in the eyes alike of the law and of society to be 
a ‘‘vagabond.” Bacon was poor, and, accord- 
ing to Judge Holmes’ theory, resorted to the 
writing of plays to replenish his purse. He, an 
aristocrat, a nephew of the wise Lord Burleigh, 
a cousin of Sir Robert Cecil, a favorite of the 
Maiden Queen herself, the intimate of the 
greatest nobles, the highest law-officer but one 
in the kingdom, could not write himself ‘‘ vaga- 
bond” by acknowledging his plays; and so he 
hired the good-natured, roystering manager of 
the ‘*Globe” and the *‘ Blackfriars” to put his 
name to them. Those who read simultaneously 
the essays of Bacon and the dramas of Shakes- 
peare will be struck by their marvellous simi- 
larity. Nowhere else are there such learning 
and concentration of style, such vast compre- 
hension, such fathomless depth of reflection, 
such abounding fruitfulness, and such. beauty 
of fancy. Moreover, Shakespeare was rather 
laughed at than reverenced by the literary men 
of his own generation. Greene, himself a man 
of indisputable genius, flung at him the con- 
temptuous epithet of ‘‘Shakescene.” Ben 
Johnson had a kindly regard for him, which 
seems wanting, at least, in respect for exalted 
attainments; it was rather the patronizing es- 
teem of a superior. These are all puzzling 
facts, and there are many more well calculated 
to shake one’s faith in the universal knowledge 
and matchless fancy of the low-born boy who 
poached at Stratford, and whose highest stage 
performance as a man was to strut grimly across 
the stage as the ghost of the royal Dane. 


Tue (npustriaL Epucation oF Women.— 


eage. He may be successful, and in this sec- | we can of him, by hook and by crook, we know | clouded a human being—and you will forgive 


me if I do not stop to enlarge upon this—the 
cruel blackness has darkened too many for any 
to need word of mine to paint it!—but proceed 
to give you the story of one hour’s experience 
in Plymouth Church. I went only as one of the 
thousands who felt this strong desire, and, of 
course, found it full; application at the various 
entrances only proved futile, and I was about to 
give up in despair when my good genius im- 
pelled me to one more effort. I went up the 
stairs to one of the gallery entrances, but found 
a Cerberus there who flatly denied me admission ! 
Though I must say I regretted his stolid deter- 
mination, I yet felt that he had no power to for- 
bid my standing at his side, and this I calmly 
did. There was plenty of room inside that 
guarded door, but the fellow coolly told me that 
it wasn't safe to crowd so many in! Will you 
credit it when I tell you I believed him? 

Mr. Beecher was in his accustomed place, 
but oh! how changed! Years seemed to have 
passed over him, and his bair had grown, as it 
were, white in a night, nnder the accumulated 
weight of the anguish poured over his devoted 
head, and his face wore an expression of deep 
humility, but there seemed a nervousness about 
him I hadn't looked for. I gazed at him in 
utter astonishment, for he wore a small, low hat 
which only partially covered his head! This he 
soon removed, however, and the white locks 
flowed unconfined. His words were very touch- 
ing and pathetic, and there was a strain of deep, 
overflowing thankfulness which went to my very 
heart. But soon the Scripture, so full of com- 
fort and consolation, was read—the sweet hymn 
sung as only that congregation can sing—the 
fervent prayer uttered, and then, much to our 
astonishment and regret, he left the pulpit and 
another minister arose to continue the services; 
he descended the steps and was lost to view in 
the surging crowd! 

As you can imagine, my position outside the 
pale was not a comfortable one, to say the least ; 
so, under the circumstances, I reflected that I 
might be forgiven if I departed, and was on the 
point of leaving when I saw Mr. Beecher wend- 
ing his way slowly and quietly along the gallery 
towards me! Oh, howtired he looked! He sat 


a long breath, he closed his weary eyes and re- 
signed himself to the temporary rest. In the 


down on a seat conveniently near, and, drawing 


the fire of heaven upon this accursed section? 


to two hundred and seventy-five murders in a 


Tue Surro._k Resoives.—Just above the rail- 
road station in Dorchestar Lower Mills is an 
old house, formerly owned by David Vose, Esq., 
one of the rooms of which is famous for having 
been the place in which was held the meeting 
of the delegates from all the towns in the coun- 
ty of Suffolk, on the 9th of September, 1774, 
when the ‘Suffolk resolves’ were presented 
and passed. Sent soon after to Washington, 
they were approved by the continental Congress, 
and may be regarded as, ‘perhaps, the first posi- 
tive and formal statement of the will of the 
colonies to shake off their allegiance to the 
mother-country. A meeting was held first in 
Stoughton, now Canton, and was adjourned to 
the public house of Mr. Woodward in Dedham, 
when a committee was appointed to draw up a 
series of resolutions embodying the sentiment 
One of the members of that 
committee was General Joseph Warren, who so 
soon after died in the defence of those princi- 
ples which he there presented to the assembly 
On the front of the house is a 
tablet of white marble, bearing this inscrip- 


In this mansion, on the 9t@ September, 1774, 
at a meeting of the delegates. of every town and 
district in the county of Suffolk, the memora- 
ble Suffolk resolves were adopted. They were 


The Journal reports thata delegation of Boston 
ladies has just visited New York to inspect the 
free training schools of the Women's Education- 
al and Industrial Society, with a view to estab- 
lishing some similar institution in this city. 
The society was formed about a year and a half 
ago by a few wealthy and benevolent ladies, who, 
believed that a great deal of good might be done 
by teaching working-women how and where to 
work most advantageously. Their tirst endeav- 
or was to teach the use of the sewing-machine. 
Accordingly they hired rooms, borrowed a few 
machines and commenced operations. The 
work grew on their hands and they were com- 
pelled to move into better quarters, where they 
leased an entire house. The original purpose 
was also enlarged and made to include the teach- 
ing of housework, sewing of all kinds, laundry 
work, cooking, stenography, bookkeeping, 
proof-reading, and other useful employments, 
besides general studies toa limited extent. The 
building now in use has apartments for dormito- 
ries, used for those who remain in the house and 
learn to do housework; a laundry, where all de- 
scriptions of laundry work are taught and nice- 
ly done; sewing rooms, where machine work 
and general sewing are taught; class-rooms, a 
reading-room and library, and arestaurant. In 
the latter a good breakfast, consisting of a cup 
of hot coffee with plenty of home-made bread 
and butter, is served to working-women for the 
nominal sum of five cents. Women who apply 
to the society for assistance and instruction are 
received and taught the kind of occupation for 
which they seem best adapted. If they are poor, 
they are kept until they have learned enough to 
earn their livelihood. The teaching is of the 
most practical sort. Those who seek to learn 
housework are taught it in all its details. They 
are taught not merely to cook, but to cook well, 
and economize food, and if they are more than 
ordinarily intelligent they are instructed also as 
to the best times to buy, what to buy, the nour- 
ishing qualities of different foods, and similar 
matters. They are then helped in obtaining sit- 
uations; and very many women, it is said, pre- 
fer housework to all other kinds of employment. 
The classes in proof-reading, stenography, etc., 
are for the education of women who are capable 
of doing a higher order of work. The society 
is not in the least sectarian; but the best moral 
and social influences are thrown about the wo- 
men under its care. Oncea week there is given 


meantime the clergyman in the pulpit was pro- 


me to say that neither then, now orever, shall | 
be able to tell you even what the text was! 
Soon there was a slight disturbance, and a lady 


exhausted condition and placed near me. I saw 
seemed unconscious for a moment, but soon 
opened her eyes and gasped, ‘‘ What will be- 
come of me!” 
Mr. Beecher, as he looked at her compassion- 
and, looking wildly around, exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, 
no—not now!” I put out my hand, and, grasp- 
ing hers tenderly, said, ‘‘ My dear madam, you 
cover.” I shall not soon forget her grateful 
look, but I can tell you what I think of it now. 
I am astonished that, at that time and in that 
presence, I should have dared to speak an1 act 
speaking and acting are irrepressible. 


was drawing toa close. I glanced steadily at 


and how much I felt. 


them. 


this fiery trial. 


been.” 
spoke volumes though his lips framed no word. 


ceeding with his duties, though truth compels 


was brought along the aisle of the gallery in an 


that she was a cripple and very delicate, and the 
crowd had evidently been too much for her. She 


** You'll die!” said the voice of 


ately. Upon this the poor creature started up 


are only frightened now; you will soon re- 


thus; but we are sometimes so impelled that 
So the minutes went, and the morning service 


this victim of such an unheard-of outrage as 
he sat there, his noble brow furrowed by such 
lines as, thank God, are seldom allowed to 
deepen, and I could not resist the impulse to 
tell him how heartily I sympathized with him, 
I cannot help it if you 
are inclined to doubt this assertion, but it is ac- 
tually one of the experiences of this memorable 
hour, and is entitled to as firma belief as any of 
I put out my hand and cordially grasped 
his as it lay there so still, and whispered to him 
my congratulations at the happy result of all 


‘*Mr. Beecher,” I said, ‘‘ allow me to express 
to you my heartfelt rejoicing that you have 
come out of this furnace-fire purified from the 
dross of scandal and once more before the 
world the pure-minded man you have always 
Ile looked at me kindly, and his eye 


I continued: ‘‘I have never had one wavering 
thought, never even a hair’s shadow of doubt in 
your simple, earnest truth, and if the verdict 
had gone otherwise and everybody else had for- 
gotten all you have been in a new conviction 
of falselood and baseness, I yet should feel my 
heart full of faith and trust in you as one hu- 


reported by Major-General Joseph Warren, who 
fell in their defence, in the’ battle of Bunker 
They were approved by 


solves to which this immortal patriot here first 
gave utterance, and the heroic deeds of that 


a reception and reiiuion, to which every one is 


Since the society was established, 


have been taught ways of earning a livelihood. 
Its work is already much too large for its pres- 
ent quarters, and with ample means and more 
extended accommodations it could greatly ex- 
tend its usefulness. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


Avoiding Taxation. 

Epiror CoMMONWEALTH :—Referring to the 
Commonwealth of August 29, I beg leave to say 
that the facts in the case do not warrant your 
attack on the assessors of Milton, inasmuch as 
the amount assessed to Mr. Hemenway was ar- 
rived at in strict compliance with the law, and 
not through any bargain or arrangement. I 
would suggest that even town officers may have 
a right to be heard before they are accused of 
breaking their oath of office by violating the 
laws which they have sworn to uphold; and I 
hope you will correct the impression, conveyed 
by the article reterred to, that we have acted in 
bad faith to the city of Boston.—Your obedient 
servant, Henry S. Russet, 

One of the Assessors of Milton. 
Home Farm, Mitton, Sept. 18, 1874. 


[We have no desire to raise an issue with the 
assessors of Milton; and in what we have said 
it has only been with a view to do justice to 
Boston, as well as to other similarly situated 
cities. But, since Mr. Russell invites the exam- 
ination, we will simply say that Milton did not, 
as the law requires, apply to Boston to know 
the valuation of Mr. Hemenway’s estate the year 
before he moved into Milton. If it had done 
so, it would have learned that Mr. H. held in- 
vestments in mortgages alone amounting to 
over $650,000—more than Milton has assessed 
the whole of his property.—Eb. ] 





An Episode in Plymouth Church. 
Epitor ComMONWEALTH :—How some things 
will fix themselves in the memory, never to be 
forgotten! I am not going to weave round this 
curious episode any web of romance, but tell 
you the unvarnished tale simply end truthfully. 
I have been painfully interested through all 
these trying weeks in the investigations going on 
in Brooklyn, and though never for a moment 
wavering in my firm faith in the nobleness and 
purity of the victim have followed step by step 
the facts of the case. In travelling from place 
to place this has sometimes been difficult, but 
yet I would manage to ferret out the horrible 
things which the public were only too familiar 
with. So it came to me that the end was at 
hand and the verdict of the committee had been | 
given. You can well imagine the thrill of joy 
which rushed over me as I saw and knew that 
my prophetic heart had not deceived me, and 
that the thousands in the length and breadth of 
our land who thought with me could rejoice as 
I did. 

A very few hours served to bring me to 
Brooklyn, and, as was perfectly natural, the 
8 
Of course, I wanted to hear Mr. Beecher from 
his own pulpit, emerging as he did so trium- 
phantly from the deepest shadow that ever over 





welcome who is respectable and desires a pleas- 
ant evening. The parlors are thronged; there 
are brief speeches, music, etc., and the evening 
is always heartily enjoyed by those present. 
eighteen 
months ago, four thousand women and girls 


ubject was the universal theme on every lip. | to 


The grasp of his hand was very warm, and ip 
my earnestness I had leaned forward by the 
Cerberus who was guarding the entrance so as- 


saying, had not interrupted this somewhat 
strange interview, and placed my other hand on 
my listener's arm, when a voice sounded in my 
ear— 

“M ! breakfast is ready 

Thunderstruck, I started to my feet, my de- 
lightful chateau d' Espagne melted into thin air, 
and behold! it was all a dream! 


” 





M. P.C. 





VACATION LETTERS. 
From Rhode Island. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Newport, Sep. 6, 1874. 
NEWPORT THE QUEEN OF WATERING-PLACES. 
As the shadow to the substance, as the light 
sketch when compared to the finished picture, 
or the careless stitch to the elaborate embroid- 
ery, Narragansett sits opposite to Newport on 
the eastern shore ot the great bay, a single line 
of houses on a sandy beach, a dim reflection, as 
in a mirror, of the beauty of the other, a faint 
echo of the cry of hilarity which Newport sends 
across the sounding waves. It is certainly very 
marine, is Narragansett, and no doubt delight- 
ful in those cases where to become a seal or a 
water-dog seems the great object of existence, 
and where the wearied brain shuns social pleas- 
ure as fatigue, and hails sandy solitude as the 
greatest of terrestrial, or, rather, of oceanic, 
blessings; but for the varied enjoyment of 
ocean ard harbor, of beach and inland, give us 
Newport, the queen of Atlantic resorts. It is 
true that her world may be somewhat dlasé, 
and her tradesmen very extortionate—that her 
business streets are narrow, and her villas 
beyond walking distance from her center; but, 
despite her faults, she is, par excellence, the 
great American watering-place, and it will be 
long. we think, ere she loses her palm of pres- 
tige in this regard. 
AT NARRAGANSETT. 
The greatest attraction for our party at Nar- 
ragansett was found in the tent of an Indian, 
who, strange to say, belonged to a tribe whose 
home lies at a distance of several hundred 
miles from the South Massachusetts shore. 
Several families of these ‘‘red men,” scenting 
the plunder from afar, have brought their win- 
ter’s work to Narragansett, and there, pitching 
their tents upor the arid sand, ply their trade of 
basket-selling with profit to themselves and 
pleasure to the curious. Our salesman seemed 
a living contradiction of the traditional Indian, 
being stout and broad of frame, and with a mas- 
sive head—a combination wholly different from 
the long drawn-out, high cheek-boned type 
under which we are accustomed to figure to our- 
elves the previous possessors of this continent. 
An unmistakably Yankee drawl and slowness of 
speech, combined with the Indian reserve, and 
occasionally lit up by the shrewdness and half- 
philosophy which they serve to veil, render this 
Penobscot an interesting study, and we arrive | 
at the conclusion that he isa marked man in 
his way; while the occasional breaking in of a 
“foreign” accent reminds us that our own 
ngue is in reality but a modern impor-ation 
on these shores. Our conversation with this 
representative of the wilderness ran somewhat 
as below :— 





man being who could hold fast to his integrity.” 


sidiously, and whom, I must do the credit of 





A PARLEY WITH AN INDIAN. | 
**Are you an Indian ?” ‘They call me so when | 
I'm to home.” (With infinite mod :ration.) | 
“A chief?” ‘They call me so when I’m to | 
home.” ‘What name?” ‘Sacabeason Sawa- | 
son.” (Pronounced Swosson.) ‘And what | 
may that mean?” “I don’t know. I notice our 
tongue change very much in the last fifty years. | 
(The Indian languages are said to undergo | 
change with great rapidity, a quality which they | 
probably have in common with all speech un- | 
fettered by a literature.) I think it be better | 
for our people not to use the tongue so much, 
on account of the schooling.” (Here sagacity | 
peeps out, to refute the doctrine of irredeem- 
able savagery.) ‘Can your wife speak Eng- | 
lish?” ‘No, she don't speak no English.” | 
“Hername?” ‘‘Name Mary.” Now, although 
Mary Sawason sat in the back of the tent, 
peaceably plaiting baskets, we had hoped that 
she bore a thoroughly Indian name, such 
as the ‘‘Tomahawk’s Bride,” or the ‘Chief's 
Delight,” or something equally dramatic: but 
‘‘Mary” is a disappointment, indeed. Her hus- 
band shows us his photograph in full chief's 
attire, a splendid figure. ‘Do you vote?” 
“No (with a subtle philosophic smile), we don’t 
vote. We have a reservation!” ‘But should 
you not like todo so?” “I guess it better for 
our people not to vote.” We leave the tent, 
strongly impressed with the reserve and good 
sense of Sacabeason, and considering him, with 
his interesting face and half-veiled manner, one 
of the leading interests of Narragansett, which 
boasts in addition several extensive hotels, a 
good bathing-beach, a funny eating-house called 
the “Studio,” and a great deal of sand. 
A GLANCE AT NIAGARA. 
Wholly different are the impressions we re- 
ceive when, turning away from Newport and 
Narragansett, those“ seaside rivals which we 
may designate respectively as mistress and 
handmaid, we stand before the mighty miracle 
of Niagara. No trait of the surrounding coun- 
try prepares the traveler for this astounding 
phenomenon. The landscape is as mild as 
Holland, and as uninteresting as the Back Bay. 
It is as when we find great powers of earnest- 
ness and sublimity in an apparently dull and 
stupid character. Our astonishment is great in 
proportion to the contrast between our concep- 
tion and the reality. Perhaps, indeed, all 
human souls have a Niagara within them; but 
very hard digging is sometimes required in 
order to find it. Many years had elapsed since 
we had ourselves experienced the gigantic sur- 
prise which Niagara always affords to those 
who, emerging from the monotony of the adja- 
cent districts, stand before her terrific, living 
picture, and are dumb. We perch like a fly on 
the newer suspension-bridge, appalled by the 
magnitude of the gulf beneath, and remember 
Blondin with far greater reverence and respect 
than when we were safe et home. One of a 
party of pilgrims who have journeyed to a 
neighboring ‘shrine of learning as merrily as 
did certain jocund travelers to Canterbury of 
old, we find our laughter hushed as we stand 
poised upon this thread of suspension, which 
rocks like a cradle beneath the roll of every 
carriage, and seems swayed to the sound of that 
unending lullaby which will continue to be sung 
long after Chaucer and the language he wrote 
in have passed away and been forgotten. 
NIAGARIAN CHARACTERISTICS. 
The inhabitants of Niagara are principally 
remarkable for an amiable and inviting perti- 
nacity. No refusal can dishearten, no rebuke 


Falls to hiring their carriages fills them with 
pity for the disordered, demented brains that 
harbor such abnormal wishes and intentions, 
and they mildly drive after these demented voy- 
agers, expiaining to them their unwisdom, and 
offering to cure it ata moderate price. This 


in ot the Falls at every possible point, lest that 
fearful object of nature, bursting too suddenly 
upon the unwary view, should prove an over- 
severe shock to those who have not been well 
prepared by the payment of a ferry fee. The 
Charon of Niagara will, however, have more 
and more of a sinecure in proportion as the ad- 
mirable Victoria Bridge rises in the appreci- 
ation of tourists. How one’s confidence in- 
creases on crossing this bridge ‘for the second 
time! Like the timid birdling, which gradually 
dares to peer out from above tie edge of the 
nest, he rears his head above the raging cat- 
aracts and rapids which at first made him so 
dizzy, and puts trust in those elastic cables 
which at first appeared so frail. He pauses 
from time to time in order to drink in a fuller 
view of those glories which he saw so perfectly 
from the British side of the chasm, and finally 
settles down to luncheon in the so-called Park, 
with the firm conviction that no greater psalm 
is sung in all the great earth’s nature than that 
which is intoned to all eternity by the tireless 


Niagara. J. Re As 


Notes from an Old Farm-House. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Epsom, N. H., Sept. 8, 1874. 
THE CHANGING OF THE SEASONS. 

When we speak of the changing of the sea- 
sons our thoughts instinctively turn to the 
four divisions of the year, and we think that 
summer begins on such a day, autumn on such 
another, etc.; but we see that the seasons do 
not burst upon us at once, nor leave us without 
warning. The coming of summer is heralded 
from afar. When the flowers begin to awaken 
and the, skies grow soft we know that she is 
approaching; nearer and nearer she comes, 
scattering beauty and bloom along her way until 
she sits down with us on the hills, and we have 
the few long bright golden days of midsummer, 
the crown and glory of the year. Perhaps the 
most subtle charm of those perfect days lies in 
the consciousness that they are few and fleeting. 
We mortals like no surfeit; we care little for 
what we can always have; when we reach out 
our hand it is apt to be for the unattainable. 
It is a lesson that we have to learn to take what 
comes to us and be thankful. Nature sees and 
humors our whim; she is chary of her gifts and 
of herself; she will not allow us to weary of 
her phases; while yet the bead is sparkling on 
the cup the hand that holds it is withdrawn. 
Thus the summer will not linger, and soon we 
miss her presence from among us. The sun 
begins his backward course, and we see by 
many signs that the autumn is approaching. 
The early September days tell us that it is near. 
A deep sadness and quietness has fallen on the 
air; some foreboding of evil is abroad on the 


repel them. The intricate and mysterious fact | 
that some travelers prefer walking about the , 


philanthropy is turther extended to the fencing | 





somewhat faded. The pastures are bright with 
golden-rod; the pure, white everlasting lifts its 
steadfast head, looking like drifted snow amid 
the green and gold. Standing beside it we giv 
up our belief that there’s nothing in a name. 
What but its beautiful name so draws us to it? 
It falls like a pleasant song onthe ear. We so. 
like the things that endure—the everlasting 
things. A deep border of sliadow follows like 
a fringe along the farther side of the woods, 
making a choice picture to look upon, or a 
grateful retreat in warm noontides. 

A PICTURE-GALLERX. 

To one living much alone with nature, and 
loving her, the country comes to be a vast pic- 
ture-gallery. The green boughs tossing against 
a sunny or a shaded sky, the shadows walking 
over the hills, a gleam of evening light on the 
gray trunk of an old tree, the graceful droop 
and sway of elms against a background of green 
hillside, the shine and sparkle of water, the 
flicker and play of shadows on the turf or in 
among the branches, the sweep of hiils, the 
changing light on the mountains, these are pic- 
tures painted by the hand of a Master. 

CONCERNING APPLES AND THEIR SAUCE. 
| The apple-trees begin now to show their rip- 
ening fruit glowing red among the branches; 
we like to wander about the fields on sunny 
afternoons, picking up the apples that the wind 
| has shaken from the trees. They are mostly 
| native apples, hard, sour, bitter, but with a wild, 
| untamed spiciness of flavor that the rich, grafted, 
| cultivated fruit is not afflicted with. It is a 
| startling confession to make that I like the wild 
; apples best; I know of nothing else that can be 
| 80 sour; they will sometimes fairly make one 
|jump. But there is an agreeable as well as a 
disagreeable sour, and it is with apples as with 
individuals, not the quantity but the quality of 
the sourness that offends. I like best, too, the 
apple-trees that come up themselves from seed 
sown by winds or birds. They are usually 
found beside some old stone-wall, or along the 
edge of wooda, or in some sunny-sheltered hol- 
low. They get to be like old friends, and we 
fancy that they greet us kindiy as we come to 
them year after year. We learn to know the 
look and flavor of all the apples, and can tell 
at a glance just where they grew. Thus through 
all the winter they bring to us thoughts of warm 
hillsides or sunny hollows, and are pleasant 
We do 
not know what apples are when we buy them 








reminders of summer and sunshine. 


from the market; they are strangers to us; we 
must know them in their home to be fully ac- 
quaiated with them; must know the skies that 
bent above them, the winds that kissed them. 
I think no other fruit has so fine an essence; 
surely no other gives us such delicate perfume. 
We cannot get so rare an odor in our city houses 
as the gathered apples give to the old farm- 
houses in theautumn. They are stored in some 
back-room or unused chamber, and their fra- 
grance fills the house. When I write a recipe 
fur apple-sauce it will be as follows :— 

Buy a pleasant hillside farm, with green 
slopes, curves and ridges, long, smooth reaches 
of field, shadowy dells and hollows, sunny-shel- 
tered nooks, dark old mossy woods, and high 
pastures leading up to mountains. 
apple-trees to grow in the pleasantest places ; 
| you will like often to rest under them in sum- 
See the trees blush with blossom in the 


Coux your 


miner. 
spring; watch the apples grow and ripen in 
summer sun and showers. They should be of 
a deep pink, slightly colored to the core, and 
of a clear, sharp sour. Stew them without stir- 
ring, beat them up light, sweeten with loaf- 
sugar and grate nutmeg over the top. Eat 
| warm with buttered toast, while you watch the 
| mellow evening light fall over the hills, and the 
| glow of the sunset tinge the mountains. It is 
If 
it is a somewhat confused mingling of prose 
jand poetry, why, so is life. If you find the 
process rather a long one, remember that a 








a good recipe; I know, for I have tried it. 


well.” 
CHANGE AND REPOSE OF NATURE. 

As the stili days come and go and their calm 
settles about us, we notice more and more of 
the changing moods and the infinite variety of 
nature; there is constant change with perfect 
repose; it teaches us that noise and tumult and 
haste are not necessary to the variety which 
has been called the spice of life; where all the 
forces work in harmony there is no effort, no 
unrest. This perfect stillness is one of the 
great charms of the country. The very winds 
seem to whisper of peace, the leaves to murmur 
of repose. In it we ourselves grow still, and. 
| the soul finds in it rest and strength. 

STILLNESS OF SPIRIT. 

A sad want in human life is stillness of spirit. 
It is only the still water that mirrors the stars 
and holds the glory of the heavens in its em- 
brace. We hear the noise of the flood, and ot 
the wind, and of the earthquake, but life must 
settle and grow calm before we can catch the 
echo of the still small voice that fills the earth. 
Through sacred‘writings is carried always the 
picture of devout and consecrated men who 
went alone, into the wilderness, to find God; 
after a time God came to them, and often angels 
ministered unto them. I think this result is a 
natural one, and in accordance with a law of our 
being. Freed from the care and tumult that fill 
human life, in silence and solitude the soul 
grows still; its hidden depths are revealed, and 
it awakens to its power of seeing the glory that 
is always about us. 

REST-DAYS IN THE COUNTRY. 
As the summer passes away we miss our 
pleasant Sabbaths in the country. They have 
come to us like benedictions; their peace is 
perfect. No temple walls can equal the ‘‘cir- 
cuit of the summer hills ;” ‘no freseoed roof can 
match the sky against which the pines wave; no 
organ-notes can vie with the music of wind- 
swept woods; no singing compare with the sing- 
ing of birds. Itis ‘the soul of music embodied 
in sound.” The turf is a soft and fragrant car- 
pet. Sitting in this holy temple we lay our 
burdens down; we believe that God's care is 
over all His children. All evil and sorrow flee 
away, as darkness flies before the sun. We 
look forward to the journey’s end, to the river 
that we must cross, which we think may be the 
long-sought Fountain of Immortal Youth, be- 
yond which lie the endless summer and the fade- 
less sunshine. We remember that “there shall 
be no night there,” no night of suffering, no 


darkness of despair, no shadow of evil. Gray, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


From South Carolina. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 





hills; nature's heart seems to have grown heavy. 
By-and-bye the leaves and flowers will be gay | 
and glad in their dying, but the first shadow is | 
a strange surprise. It is like the first faint | 
shadow of decay on this mortal life before the 
glory of the bright Beyond has reached back- 
ward and dropped peace on the troubled heart. 


CotumBia, S. C., Sept. 4, 1874, 
THE REAL SITUATION. 
My letter of July 30th was delayed so long, 
and your rather hasty conclusion, from Ilon. 
R. B. Elliott's address as chairman of the State 
Executive Committee, of the truth of all the 


NATURE'S ASPECTS. 
Yellow leaves appear on the locusts and elms; 
we see them slowly flutter down and rest lightly 
on the turf. A scarlet branch glows here-and- 
there like fire amid the green of the maples. 
The butternuts begin to fall; standing in the 
doorway, ‘‘we hear the sound of dropping nuts, 
though all the trees are still.” The shadows 
grow deeper and darker; the haze that summer 
wrapped about the mountains is passing away ; 
their outlines grow sharper and more clearly- 
defined. Some cvol bright days drop down 
upon us; a new stillness fills them. The still- 
ness of summer is pleasant, restful, but-n it 
there is a consciousness of more work to do; it 
is not the rest of completion. The autu-wn 
stillness is like rest in the evening of life when 
the day’s work is done; the turmoil is ended 
and the task; the ‘‘long disquiet is merged in 
rest.” It is pleasant now to wander along the 
edge of the woods; the sunshine pierces far 
into the forest aisles and plays among the trees; 
the few golden or scarlet leaves give brightness 
to the scene; we forget, in looking at their 
glowing colors, to note that the vivid greens are 
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| 


| similar circumstances. 


charges against us, made me despair of helping 
to set the Northern mind correct!y upon this 
Southern problem. But, since I wrote, the 
events im Louisiana, Texas, Mississippi, and 
even here in South Carolina, have proved the 
truth of my surmises. At some future day, 
perhaps, the self-sacrificing work of a noble 
band of Northern teachers, the stalwart Repub- 
licanism of a few sensible Southern men, anda 
large body of Union soldiers whom the reced- 
ing waves of the war left here, will be written, 
and then “Yankee teacher,” ‘‘carpet-bagger” 
and ‘‘scalawag” may not be opprobrious terms, 
but, on the contrary, rather complimentary. 
Meanwhile, the colored people must stay here, 

They will exercise the right of suffrage. They 
will be elected to office, and they will do just as 
white voters, office-holders, and others, do under 
They will make mis- 

takes; be inflated with power sometimes; used 
often by denmagogues; be controlled frequently 
by prejudices; but out of the seething, chaotic 

elements will come, here-and-there, able, con- 

scientious and patriotic men, while the great 

body of them will become more used to the re- 





straints and responsibilities of freedom. 1 am, 


“thing that is worth doing at all is worth doing 
<_ 
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pensier, from the gallery of San Telmo at Se- 
ville, are now daily expected to reach Boston 
for exhibition at the Atheneum picture-gallery. 
Among other paintings of great value, this col- 
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ott, Cardoza, Rainey, Wright, Whipper, Smalls, 
and other leading colored men, will be either 


Parker-Memorial Entertainments. 


CORNER BERKELEY AND APPL 


CROCKERY, 


everlasting lifts its {J 
drifted snow amid 
ig beside it we giv; 


TO LADIES! 





Sunday Evening, Sept. 1: 





othing in name. 7m by years of devoted work, should have so easily 
=n draws ato 162 lost faith in the cause, and so harshly and un- | members or in attendance. Elliott is already | the theory of his guilt. Rumors of its author-|as they are. This week they tell a pleasing | lection contains two exquisite Murillo’s, one of CHIN A = ‘ 
a gee me reasonably blamed the colored people on ac- | elected from Aiken, will represent Aiken in the | ship about town are generally, we learn, to the | story which, the ‘‘ Viege aux Langes,” is valued at 9 Select Readings and e citations 
e—the everlasting count of the mistakes of a few. Ask what| next House, and, in all probability, will be the | effect that a very acute and able judge of one Shepard, Norwell & Co. make an attractive | $100,000. There are also five Zurbarans, val- eC ar CLASS vas ek <i 
Republicanism has brought to the South; com-| Speaker. With the Governor and the Speaker | of our State courts was the writer, though the | announcement concerning black silks, which} ued inthe aggregate at $120,000. This is the 9 —AND— WYZEMAN wuesrcmtmatens enfffent tragedian, 
and LUCETTE WEBSTER, 


hadow follows like 


article is published anonymously, as an edito- 


will certainly interest all ladies desirious of 


most valuable collection of pictures ever brought 


the accomplished elocutionist. 


Ornamental Ware 


Including fresh importations of choice goods from 
the English Potteries and the great factories of Dres- 
den, Vienna, Bohemia, etc. 


of the House in favor ot reform, the body of 
the House, even if ignorant, could be well kept 
in check. Altogether the outlook is brighter 


pare it to-day with what it was before the war; 
allow all the corruption charged, except the 
wholesale confiscation, which is utterly false; 


A fine programme of selections, many of which 
have never before been given in Boston. 
Tickets 25 cents—at Ditson’s and the door. 


to the United States. It cannot fail to create a 
profound interest among artists and connois- 


ide of the woods, 
» look upon, or a 


fine costumes. The prices are very low. They 
also have black French cashmeres, and black 


rial. We want to get at the absolute truth in 
this case, which we don’t believe we have yet 








Norwell 





itides. 
a and then place against it the freedom of the} and far more encouraging than a month or so| had; and to that end we shall reproduce this | drab d’ete very low. All their goods are super-| seurs. It is doubted by many, however, whether Novelties in 
» with nature, and colored People, the changed condition of the ago. Ricuarp T. GREENER. | article next week. lative. they will excite a general, popular enthusiasm. English, French, German, Japanese — ——. arid per te 
sto be a vast pic- poor whites, the opening up of new industries, Pai a Ser EUR REN Dr. Simon, a physician of Lorraine, gives a| Travellers and sojourners for the season will] John J. Enneking is in Venice, where he is and India China, 
ghs tossing against the more generally diffused education, and the BRIEF NOTES. new cure for boils, namely, by treating them | read the announcement of cheap excursions by | studying the works of Titian, Paul Veronese, selected especially for our own trade; als 
shadows walking ear —_- iy — - ee men! The Commissioner of Internal Revenue is | With camphorated alcohol. As soon as the cul- | the Eastern railroad, and also the Eastern ot Pomernnant aber chemnaaet, “Se aaereet () ae ee ee MECHANICS’ EXHIBITION 
ening light on the have gained by taking pat -in — 10! now of the opinion that no change in financial mination point of a boil makes its appearance Grand Trunk railroads, with pleasure. This is} letter he says: ‘* What surpises me here more 6 E li h E h s 
he graceful droop managing conventions, holding offices—in short, legislation will be necessary this winter in con- he puts a little of the liquid in a saucer, and, | a delightful month for a visit to the country, | than anything else is, that the Venetian artists ng Is arthenware & Glassware, —AND— 
ckground of green feeling the responsibilities of manhood—and no | |. 4:4, with his buread. dipping the ends of his little fingers in it, rubs | and all who have not should avail themselves of | of to-day, having such grand examples before WILL OPEN any of which will be sold in large or small lots to 

them, are such poor painters. The exhibition suit the buyer. ART EXPOSITION 


this opportunity. 
Another of those delightful occasions, the an- 
nual exhibition of flowers, fruits, plants and 


Ware decorated to order, and G 
to order with Letters or 
required. 


the inflamed surface, especially the central part, 
repeating the operation eight or ten times for 
about half a minute. He then allows the sur- 


lasswa:e engraved 


thoughtful and unbiassed man would indulge in 
Monograms, in any design 


hasty denunciation or willingly see such an ex- 
periment stopped just as the machinery is be- 


On Monday, Sept. 14th, 
A FEW MORE PIECES 


<le of water, the 
on the turf or in 


Mrs. Betsey S. Hapgood, who died in this 
city on Monday evening, was in early life the 


of the Art Club here a month ago had not, 
among its several hundred pictures, twenty that 





In Faneuil and Quincy Halls, 


eep of hiils, the ' : ' 
: ‘ hool-teac lin of Maine— i i i : 
cp of il th et ee ee ———— 2 — face to dry, placing over it a slight coating of | vegetables, by the Horticultural Society, wil | ‘00k 4 much higher rank than cheap auction pic- 
Master. on first ventures. That, certainly, is nota well- was the mother of our esteemed fellow <liiabe camphorated olive-oil. He says that four such | commence on Tuesday next, and continue | ‘ures. The few public galleries make » worse Ponson’s Celebrated me, . —_— ‘ —, amen 
THEIR SAUCE. read philanthrophy which asks the negro to do "| applications will, in almost all cases, cause boils | through the week, at both Horticultural and| show. The copies of old masters painted by eae i 
Oo edaera treet, 


Major Lyman S. Hapgood. 


The experiment of teaching sewing in the 
Boston public schools generally is to be tried. 


these Venetians are the quintessence of all that’s 
bad. They have not even a suggestion of what 
the original is. The only few good copies I 


to dry up and disappear; the operation to be ; ce : 
performed morning, noon and evening. The WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 16, AT NOON. 
announcement of so simple a cure for such a 
Since last October sewing has been taught to painful malady will bear repetition. * d Seletton have seen were made by Germans, but they are 


1200 girls in the Winthrop School, and with ” 
: When Mr. Chase was Secretary of the Treas- Messrs. Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, having not for sale. 


great success. Each class receives separate in- : onan 
struction suited to its advancement. ury Jay Cooke bought for him three hundred | become thoroughly at home in their elegant 


Music Halls, and it is promised to surpass any 
previous exhibition of the kind ever held. It 
will be an inspiration and a solace to every-day 


inten years what it has taken the Germanic, 
Latin and Saxon races several centuries to ac- 
complish. It does not become the gentlemen 
who are able to manage caucuses and conven- 
tions with such admirable ease and subtlety, 
making no noise and breaking no bones when 


to show their rip- 
Corner of Franklin, 





ig the branches; 
septl2 


fields on sunny 





= Admission 50 cents. No season, nor half-price 


tickets, 


Black Silks, 


24 Inches Wide, 


ples that the wind 


THE GREAT 


NEW ELECTRICAL CURE! 


French and Viennese Systems. 





They are mostly 
Faneuil Hall, on 


septl2 


Entrance at the West end of 


Faneuil Hall square. 
i 


*, but with a wild, : ser ee 
BUSINESS NOTICES. _ 


the rich, grafted, they kill politically, to blame, too hastily, the . . shares of railway stock, which he agreed to take, | new store at the corner of Franklin and Fed- a5 : 
‘d with. It is a negro, if he be a little buoyant, rash, and some- There were not enough members of the expecting to pay for them by the sale of a farm ‘ A : PPE Agel RIE Ng 0 aT i LTE IRN) LINED LE z TERT Ty les oak EAA puerta aaa eat a seat $ 
: . r - | eral streets, are opening choice novelties in| THe PURE HAIR MATTRESSES, made by STEVENS —. 
at I like the wild times over-mercenary. School Board, Tuesday evening, to art — A few weeks later Mr. Cooke wrote him that! crockery, china and glass, and ornamental ware. | ! Washington street, never have to be replaced by At $3.00, psec es rece ee Britten |MASSAOHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
+ else that e: . . er : ’ E i P r very form of disease, cl ie 
lse that ean be MISREPRESENTATION. May to the seat she was rudely forced from last he had sold the stock at an advance of $4200, They have also been very successful in repro- anything better. (3) FORMER PRICE 34.25. — benefiting all and curing many ew aad SOCIETY. 
opeless Dy their highly successfu! method of admin- THE 





istering electricity. 
They also give the delightful and invigorating Elec- 
trical Vapor Baths. 

The most obscure and complicated cases 
and described with infallible 


spring, and after two trials it proceeded to other 
business, leaving the vacancies unfilled. What 
a pitiful aspect the School Board presents! 


No CoMPcLsion.—If you don’t want to feel any 
better, then don’t use any GOLDEN SHEAF BOURBON. 
If you do, your grocer can furnish it. 

JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 


and inclosed a check for that sum. Mr. Chase 
wrote courteously in reply, stating that the farm 
had not been sold, so that he had been unable 





ducing the likeness of Charles Sumner, in a 
parian bust, suitable for drawing-rooms and 
bracket-display, which his many friends should 


The ignorant politician, black or white, knows 
his hold is but temporary, and must be pre- 
served by shouting, bluster, and a prompt seizure 


fairly make one 


Forty-Sixth Annual Exhibition, 


WILL BE HELD ON 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday & Friday, 


ible as well asa 
‘ examined 
desi ‘ hin t precision by the won- 
derful Electrical Cranial Diagnosis, acknowledged to 


h apples as with 
—AL8O— 








it the quality of of the present opportunity. Those of us who} The cost of schooling for the children to Bos- to pay the original price of the stock; that he| gee 18 and 20 Milk street 

ce bes oo, the ‘ : » it- - > . . and 20 Milk street. Lran ; 

ke best, too, the have had a peep into the sacred arcana of polit- | ton, twenty years ago, was $12.13 a head; ten | had not consented to the purchase with a view 16k talk adenine of ane nell Seductive decians 250 py ECES be the greatest scientific revolution of the age. 15, 16.17.18 

selves from seed ical action are inclined to have much charity | years ago it was $18.82 a head; last year the toare-sale; thathe could notaccept Mr. Cooke’s | . Z P g e af GOLD BELow Pak.- You can buy our celebrated — Sept. pei et = lis 
in carpetings by Messrs. Fowle, Torrey & Co.,| porwosas Brand of KEY WEST CIGARS, equal in THE DISPLAY OF 


hey are usually 7 for the faults of the negro as thus far displayed | cost amounted to $49.07 a head, or four times as | offer to regard the money paid by him for the every respect to any imported Havanas, at a less| Of our own Celebrated Wake|155 West Brookline Street.|FLOWERS, FRUITS. PLANTS AND 
, Ps : y porter avanas, 88 r » ° 9 ' 
VEGETABLES 


is one to give pleasure to large numbers of 





all, or along the ( : > i i that the it e . 
agai die in reconstruction. It is not ones n 8 much as it cost twenty years ago, and nearly | stock as a temporary loan; and that he accord- householders anticipating renovation; for Mr. | price in currency than you are paying for the latter ee _Septl2 (2 Doors FROM TREMONT ST.) tt 
; I eres hs : mass of the people at the North were easily | three times as much as it was ten years ago. ingly returned the check. He says that he had Torrey, lately in Europe, has returned with in gold. Our Key West Cigars are free from duty. _ === ———————————— } wyans be the anect ever made by the Sectety. 
nds, and we , i ie . : * : * ’ ’ . - ner . 
pees: ye swayed by the strong geteanee:! of a There never was a political contest in this | taken office with the resolution to avoid every}... of the choicest and most tasteful designe JAMES DINGLEY & Co., Cachem ire Genoa THE SONG MONARCH ! THE PLANTS & FLOWERS 
| ae we come Southern conscrvatives. I remember they used | ¢, 44, ; i ging with less show of | act that might cause suspicion that he used his é : Henne 9 RO sree ri chi i 
State in which more bragging with less show o * P ever yet woven into these fabrics. They are} — —— By H. R. PALMER of Chic ygo, with the distinguished tig menarche 


rn to know th ‘to be equally moved, before the war, when some official powers to affect the markets for the es DEATHS. aan assistance of Prot. L.O. EMERSON of Boston. These MUsIC HALL 


absolute success was indulged in by the oppo- 








; real beauties, and will really commend them- t : 
» and can tell of these same gentlemen, who have so much] .ii,n than the present. If they are not wofully | private advantage of anybody. He concludes : : thee ~ = - a i" gentlemen, in the “Song Monarch,” present to the 
Thus through thy for ‘*the oppressed whites” were Meare al aga : “ 1 fe U) ri h ll selves upon a glance. Meanwhile, their last In this city, Sept 7, Mrs Betsey S. Ha yoo, 77 CLAS t poek utrivalled for the use of SINGING prose gieon ne 
mpath 0 23s ° : i a 0 i ise i i ‘ - ys + 4, Mrs. Betsey 5S. +77 JLASSES, whether i ‘ rr gata a 
ditshhe eheauc By MPA, 1 mates nae : mistaken when the returns come in, we shall t is essentia or me to be rig tas well as to] . son's importations are being offered at very | years 5 months. [A most affectionate and devoted ean frost peerage media of Singing Schools. FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
] , | mobbing negroes and abolitionists in Tremont shandon all forecasting of political probabilities. | seem right, and to seem right as well as to be low prices wer bins Mt epee tely lB Bn Pan hr § or Academies, and the higher Common Schools. @"” IN 
d are pleasant Temple or Joy-street church, or hooting Wen- ight’—th hich ti t ld b . her blessed.” She has lately suffered great pain, but oi gat ERAS 
; . ; anes liquor interest, we are told, is not by | Mght’—than which no sentiment cou e more — i - - is now happily at rest in a realm of coptentment and x 1 T 
anes ie oe dell Phillips on Sunday in the Puritanical streets — : ve aa . felicitous for his monument. PLN APA joy. Such women are among the noblest attributes A G R d nth f | Price 75 cents. Per Dozen, $7.50. HORTICU LTU RAL HALL. 
1 we buy the 1. : any means unanimous in opposition to Gov. PERSONAL NOTES. of earthly existence.—Eb. } t a Great he uction from ast Z 
— eae of dear old Boston. The crowd veers without Several tl rL taki f _- The Exhibition this season will surpass 
Several gentiemen of Lynn, taking note o ; ¥ se P Bes f in variety and elegance those of other years, 
ears Frices. RICHARDSON'S NEW METHOD and cannot fail to impart much useful information 


Talbot. 
willing to have the prohibitory law, and espe- 
cially the seizure clause, continued, as every 
loss of stock increases the demand from their 
ample assortments. 

The funeral of Mr. Hiland Lockwood, a most 
estimable man and reformer, and who was well 
known in the mercantile circles of this city, oc- 


tt ine dee. difficulty in the direction of any popular breeze 
that blows, and, therefore, it is not strange that 
whepthe emissaries of the rebels fill the South- 
ern’ telegraph offices, and one of their agents 
controls every dispatch sent South from Four- 
teenth street and Pennsylvania avenue, Wash- 


ington; when such cultivated gentlemen as 


to be fully ac- 
the skies that 
it kissed them. 
ne an essence; 
licate perfume. 
our city houses 


the old: farm- Porter and Simons, and such generals as Ker- ‘ 
stored in some shaw and Gary, appealed to their ‘Northern curred at his late residence, 41 Hancock street, 
and their fra- brothers,” men of the same race, and called up| * 1 P.M., Sunday. Mr. Lockwood was for a 


period of over twenty years a partner in the firm 
of John P. Squire & Co. 

The sixth biennial meeting of the national 
conference of Unitarian and other Christian 
churches will open at Saratoga on Tuesday 


write a recieg the memories of Puritan and Pilgrim, Hugue- 
not and Burgher, reminding them of the ties of 
blood, common danger during the Revolution, 
society of the Cincinnati, and other bonds, fra- 


ternal and otherwise—that the great movable 


Ws 


1, with green 
mooth reaches 


y3, sunny-shel- 


ods, and high mass should have been stirred. How eagerly | evening, the 15th inst., with a sermon by Rev. 
fy, ORR yOme : ,the Springfield Republican, the New York Tri- | Robert Collyer of Chicago. The meetings will 
MnEOES BPREES 5 bune, the New York Evening Post, the Atlantic | continue until the following Friday, on which 

them in sum- Monthly and the New York 7imes read the ne- day they will close with a social gathering. 
Hosgom a the groes terrible lessons, exposed their ignorance, { A dinner that the President is to give at the 
ene Tpen: in blamed them unsparingly, threatened and re-} White House on Tuesday next is not entirely in 
should be og buked, caricatured and sneered! Even the} honor of the arrival of the new Postmaster- 
the core, and eminently critical Nation descended to falsify-| General. It is of a private character, and is 
1 without stir- ing, quoting arguments of wrong doing four | given by the President to the ‘‘Aztec Club,” of 
a pe — years ago as if it occurred to-day, made whole- which he is a member. This club is an out- 
sale charges against the negroes asa class, in- | growth of the Mexican war, and its members 


ou watch the were all connected with that war. 


The Assistant Treasurer designates the new 


flated, suppressed and magnified, just as if it 


hills, and the : 
> aad tie were an unlearned penny-a-liner. 


pe fe: a Be thiediaece _ | edifice as the “new Sub-Treasury and Post- 
The result is before the country to-day in| office building”; the Postmaster calls it the 
te . ite murders, ostracism, intimidation, practiced by | ‘new Postoffice building”; the Internal-Rev- 
i unrepentant rebels, which these same journals enue Collector will undoubtedly name it, when 
Annee Oe are obliged to report and write editorials upon. | he gets in, the ‘Revenue Office”; the Pension 
won de I notice, however, that their tone is not so en- agent, the ‘Pension Office,” and soon. Why 
ergetic in its disapproval of these outrages as not say for all, the ‘‘new Government Building”? 
2 on Im it was when oo omg BeBr ees ; have yet) The full vote in the second district of Ver- 
und mora of to hear of Southern Republicans rendering it acne Congressman was as follows: Poland 
i erinteae unsafe for Democrats to ise a raed (regular Republican), 5749; Denison (bolting 
with perteet where they hold undisputed oway. Whatever Republican), 7029; Davenport (Dem.), 2022; 
i taueali sacl they may have stolen, human life has eee 58-1] scattering, 931. Denison’s plurality over Po- 
cred and personal liberty preserved. Whatever 


land, 1280; Denison’s failure of a majority, 
1672; majority against Poland, 4233. Poland 
has withdrawn trom the contest. His letter 
has an injured-innocence air. 


riety which 


corrupt schemes have passed their Legislatures, 
they have always shared generously with their 
persistent foes and detractors, the high-toned, 
unreconstructed conservative. You, at the 
North, who oppogg one another in the caucus, 


here all the 


o effort, ao i 


one o the 


Iion. George F. Hoar, having consented again 


very winds 
to be a candidate for Congress in the ninth dis- 





As a general thing the wholesalers are 


what we said last week relative to the political 
probabilities in the Sixth Congressional district, 
have called upon us to assure us that there is a 
widespread disinclination among the Republican 
workingmen of that city to support Mr. Gooch, 
and claiming that Mr. Bnffum show: be the nom- 
inee. We donot learn that Mr. Gooch is in posi- 
tive disfavor with these gentlemen—only that 
there is a conviction that he is not influential 
enough in Congress, and that he is regarded as the 
exponent of a leading citizen of Lynn, himself 
once a member of Congress, rather than of the 
whole people of the district. They seemed to 
think, further, that the Republican party gener- 
ally in Lynn would abandon Mr. Gooch if re- 
nominated, and go for Gen. Banks, should he 
be put up; but if Mr. Buffum is in the field as 
the Republican nominee they would give him a 
rousing vote. We give this talk for what it is 
worth, still believing that Mr. Gooch is entitled 
to and will receive the nomination and election; 
and knowing that he is a gentleman of probity, 
faithfulness and ability, and no man’s ‘‘ man” 
but his own. 

At the last Boston Board ot Trade session, 
Elizur Wright introduced a resolution for the 
appcintment of a committee to report on the 
best method of encouraging thrift on the part of 
those whose capital is their labor, and particu- 
larly the question whether the functions of a 
savings-bank and a life-insurance company can 
be lawfully combined in the same institution. 
In presenting the resolution, which was adopted 

Mr. Wright, by way of explanation, circulated 
copies of a petition for the incorporation of the 
American Family Bank, to receive and make 
profitable investment of savings; to make loans 
to depositors seeking to possess homesteads, 
and to insure lives under policies stipulating 
cash surrender-values, in order that borrowers 
may have the benefit of a reliable and effective 
sinking-fund for the repayment of their loans. 
The distinguishing features sought are a capital 
stock of $500,000 in shares of $50 each, under 
the control of the stockholders, restricted to a 
semi-annual dividend not to exceed 5 per cent. ; 





William S. Robinson (‘‘ Warrington”) has 
left Ragatz for Scotland, and had engaged his 
passuge home on the ‘‘Saragossa” on the first of 
October, but may come home a week or two 
sooner. 

Gerritt Smith sends $1000 to the governors 
of Kansas and Nebraska to lighten the grass- 
hopper calamity, being moved thereto by the 
glorious free-State reminiscences of those com- 
munities. 

George Macdonald, tke novelist and lecturer, 
has decided, owing to the agreeable impressions 
derived from his visit to this country, to take 
up his permanent residence on this side of the 
ocean this fall. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sartoris will return to this 
country some time in the winter, instead of 
October as announced some time ago. They 
have so many visiting engagements in the old 
country that they cannot get away before Janu- 
ary Ist, 1875. 

The cards for the wedding of Miss Minnie, 
daughter of Gen. Sherman, and Mr. Fitch, of 
the Engineer Corps, are ready. The wedding 
will take place at St. Aloysius Roman Catholic 
church, in Washington, Oct. 1. About 1600 
invitations will be sent. 

Hon. William A. Simmons, collector of the 
port of Boston, has bought the estate No. 627 
Warren street, Roxbury district, formerly 
owned and occupied by Mr. Simon Brittan, for 
the sum of $22,000, into which he purposes at 
once to remove with his family. 

A letter from Judge Thomas Russell repre- 
sents him as nicely settled with his family at 
Caracas. Ile says: ‘‘My health was never bet- | ; 
ter; the cool murnings and evenings are try- 
ing to Mrs. R.’s lungs ‘and throat, but the dry 
season will make her all right, I hope. My 
daughters find the place very gay. 
most musical city I ever saw, and the society is 
very good. Everybody talks two or three lan- 
guages. We are getting on pretty wellin Span- 
ish, taking lessons together every morning, and 
we shall soon be able to talk it.” ‘ 


t 





Court of Charles II. always wore ENGLISH CHAN- 


longer, and cost 
dealers get them for you. 
nel is cut shows on the sole. 


the SAWIN ACADEMY, SHERBORN, MASS., will re- 
ceive into his family a few boys to be fitted for the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. For circular 
apply to 


ICAL SCHOOL.—The twenty-first school year of this 


= 


WEDNESDAY, Sept. 16, 1874. 
dress, 


N 


io) 


calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex- 
press protection of depositors. 


young ladies inthe higher branches of English, as 
wi 


will open on MONDAY, Sept 14, under the charge of NEW AND EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 


‘ the same Principal whose administration was so em- 
It is the] jnently successful last year. 


pupils all the advantages afforded by the highest in- 
stitutions in the city, ancl at greatly reduced rates. 


Fourth street, nearG street, from this date, on Mon- 


2and 4 P.M. 


_____ SPECIAL NOTICES. 
“A LADY, HAVING HAD SEVERAL 


years’ experience, desires a position in a lawyer’s 
office. She is a superior copyist, and can furnish the 
best of references. Address box 75, Cambridge P. O. 
augz9 tf 

DR. CARL BOTH HAS RETURNED TO 
Boston. The radical treatment of Lung Diseases 
will be the special feature of his practice. 303 Shaw- 
mut Avenue (one door north ot Union Park). Gen- 
eral office hours from 10 to 12 A.M. 2m* septs 


THE 








THE FAMOUS BEAUTIES OF 


NEL Shoes. They never have ragged soles, wear 
no more. Ladies, make your 
The place where the chan - 





THE SUBSCRIBER, PRINCIPAL OF 


E. A. H. ALLEN, 


1lt West Newton, Mass. 


july4 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASS- 





amily and Day School FOR BOTH SEXES will begin 

For particulars ad 

NATH’L T. ALLEN, Principal. 
West Newton, Mass, 


At home on Saturdays. 12t Jyil 





MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
EW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
OSTON.— This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
hat pays interest on deposits for each and every full 








3m july25 





THE BIRD SCHOOL. — An Envowep 
nstitution in South Boston for the education of 


ell as in Latin, the Modern Languages and Music, 
As the school has the income of a fund, it offers to 
Application may be made at the School-house on 


lays, Wednesdays and Fridays, between the hours of P 
8S. G. HOWE, Trustee. 
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—ALSO— 


SPLENDID LINE OF 


COLORED SILKS 


At $1.50, 
W orth $2.00. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & C0,, 


WINTER STREET. 





attraction. 


SPECIAL NOTICE ! 
FOWLE, | 


TORREY 


& CO. 


Would respectfully announce their 


OPENING 


—OF— 


LL 


FINE CARPETS! 


repared under their personal supervision in Eng- 
land to match the newest decorations and upholstery. 


Use CHOATE’S ODONTO. 
A good se_ofteeth is a personal 


FOR TIIE PIANOFORTE. 


The most popular method ever issued; 250.000 al- 
ready sold, and the book is received. if anything. 
with increasing favor from year to year. Teacher- 
and pupils buy 


25,000 COPIES ANNUALLY! 


Recently enriched by the addition of ‘Czerny’s 
Letters on the Art of Playing the Piano.” and’ ot 
“Schumann’s Maxims.” It is now a book of 260 
large pages. Price 33.75. 

All books mailed, postpaid, for the retail price. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
: oe, tf 


THE PROPHET. 

A TRAGEDY. 
By BAYARD TaYLor. 1 vol. l2mo. $2.00. 
A striking dramatic poem, based on the early his- 
tory of Mormonism, and describing very graphically 
the developments of character, the effects of corrupt- 
ing influences, and the beauty of woman’s unselfish 
affection. Those who have read “The Masque of the 
Gods” and “Lars” need not be assured of the high 
poetic excellence of this work. 


LITTLE CLASSICS. 


EXILE. the first volume in a series of twelve or mort 
handy volumes, to be grouped under the general name 
of “Little Classics,” and to comprise many of the 
choicest Stories, Sketches and Poems in English lit 
erature. EXILE contains Ethan Brand, by Haw- 
THORNE; The Swans of Lir, by GERALD GRIFFIN; -1 
Night in a Workhouse, by JAMES GREENWOOD; The 
Outcasts of Poker Flat, by Brer Harte: The Man 
Without a Country, by E. E. HALE; and The Flight of 
@ Tortar Tribe, by DEQuINCEY. Elegantly bound. 








*,* For sale by Booksellers. 
ceipt of price, by the publishers, 


“JAMES R. O8600D & co 


Sent, postpaid, on re- 


sh 
It 


ODONTO—=2 reliable preparation 
for the teeth. CHOATE, unde: 
the Revere House, Boston. 

28 = 


CHOATE’S | 


NEW GOODS! NEW GooDS! 


Just received from CANTON, a small, choice lot of 


Chinese Furniture. 





and real satisfaction to all who visit it. 


Musie by the Germania Band. 


Tickets of admission to both Halls, Fifty 
Cents. 
For sale at HORTICULTURAL HALL, Tremont 
Street, and at MUSIC HALL, Winter Street. 

Cc. H. B. BRECK, 
Chairman Committee of Arrangements. 





NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


B. J. LANG, 

J.K. PAINE. 
DUDLEY BUCK, 
8S. A. EMERY. 
L.W. WHEELER, 
H.L. WHITNEY, 
B. D. ALLEN, 

G. F. SUCK, 

H. G. TUCKER, 


CARL ZERRAHN, 
J.C. D. PARKER, 
GEO. L. OSGOOD, 
GEO. E. WHITING, 
J. ONEILL. 

J. A. HILLS, 
CHARLES SUCK, 
A. KIELBLOCK, 
C.G. CASTELLI, 
W.E. APTHORP, Mrs. WM. GARRETT, 
Mrs. J. O'NEILL, Miss 8. C. FISHER, 

L. F. SNOW, C. N. ALLEN, 

WULF FRIES, AUGUST STEIN, 

J. KE. EICHLER, A.C, MAGGI, 

J.F. KRAUSS, .. W. MASON, 

H. FE. HOLT. 

The above comprises the Faculty of Instructors of 
THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MU 
SIC. Boston Musie Hall. Their enthusiastic and well- 
directed labors have contributed to make this institu- 
tion THE LARGEST MUSIC SCHOOL IN) THE 
WORLD. More than 10,000 pupils have availed them- 


’ 


elves of the advantages of their eminent instructions 
ince its organization in L867. 

Beginners and pupils in all stages of advancement 
now received and assigned to classes of four or six. 
Special Classes of two or three, and also private les- 
sons if desired. NINETY FIVE LESSONS PER TERM, 
one hour each. Tuition $15 to $25. 

Evening Classes. Situations procured. 

A NEW DEPARTMENT for instructing persons to 
teach music in the public Schools opens with the Fall 
Ferm, Sept. 14,15 and 16. a 
Address for circulars, 


sep. 1 E. TOURJEE, Director. 
BOSTON MUSIO HALL. 
The public ts respectfully informed that 
THEODORE THOMAS 


Will give a series ot 

SIX SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
On the following dates: 
Vednesday Evening. October 28th, IS74; 
Vednesday Evening, November Ith, 1874; 
Vednesday Evening, December 2d, 1874; 
Vednesday Evening, December 30th. 1874; 
Vednesday Evening, January 20th, 1875; 
Vednesday Evening, February 17th, 1875 
Subscription Ticket, including Reserved Seat, 
SIX DOLLLARS. 

Subscriptions are now received at the Box Office of 
Musie Hall. Orders by mail, addressed to Mr. A. P. 
PECK, Music Hall, Boston, will be promptly attend- 
ed to. 


seen 
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Iceland’s Millennial. 
—_ 
AN UNIQUE ANNIVERSARY. 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


THE FESTIVITIES AT REJKIAVIK. 

The first of the two days set apart for the 
commemorative festivities dawned cloudless 
and splendid. A sharp wind from the north, 
before sunrise, blew away every vestige of mist 
or cloud; Snefell gleamed like an opal over the 

“water, and when, at eight o'clock, a gun from 
the king’s frigate gave signal, the gleam and 
sparkle of the linked flags, as they ran up to 
peak and yard-arm and down to the water, was 
something really glorious to behold. On shore 
there were signs of gathering and preparation, 
and many aline of moving specks on the far 
hills showed that the country people were be- 
times on the way. : 

The programme for the day consisted of com- 
memorative services in the cathedral, a ban- 
quet in the hall of the university, and a popu- 
lar festival on the hill of Austurvelli, a mile 
from the town. The last feature promised to 
be the most attractive, since, after songs and 
speeches, there were to be dancing and flugel- 
drar myklir, ‘‘great flying fires.” The new 
constitution, which went into force yesterday, 
has not been announced with any special cere- 
monies. Copies of it had already reached Ice- 
land; the people were very generally acquainted 
wich its provisions, and eontent to accept it as 
the beginning of a reform. The celebrations 
here, to-day, and on Friday next at Thingvalla, 
have theretore a historical rather than a politi- 
cal character, 

We went ashore at half-past ten o’clock, and 
found everybody hastening toward the cathe- 
dral. The open, grassy square around the old 
building was covered with picturesque groups 
of people; the lake in the rear of the town glit- 
tered in the sun, and the high peaks of Keylur 
slept in the blue distance. Genuine Icelandic 
costumes appeared at last, and original and 
graceful they were. The women wore white 
helmets of a curious pattern, the horn curving 
over in front, six inches above the head, the 
base richly embroidered with gold, and a white 
veil thrown over all and floating upon the shoul- 
ders. They had also closely-fitting jackets of 
dark cloth, heavily braided with gold or silver, 
and broad belts of silver filigree work. Not 
more than half-a-dozen of the men, in all, wore 
the old national costume. It consists ofa jacket 
and knee-breeches of dark-gray homespun cloth, 
stockings of the same cloth, sealskin shoes, 
and a round hat with the brim turned up. The 
only ornament is a bow of red ribbon at the 
knee. 

The king and his cortege had just entered the 
cathedral as we reached it, and the foreign naval 
officers who had been invited to the ceremony 
were crowding with the natives into the low 
northern portal. Then the service commenced, 
after the ancient Lutheran fashion. In fact it 
was nearly an exact repetition of that we had 
seen in Thorshavn, except that the Icelandic 
language was used. ‘The hymns were very 
simply and grandly sung; and the ‘‘Psalm of 
Praise,” written by Mathias Jochumsson and 
composed by Sveinbjornsson—the first musical 
work by a native Icelander, I am told—pro- 
duced a powerful effect. In whichever direction 
I looked, I saw eyes filled with tears. The 
repetition of the refrain: /slands thusund dr— 
‘‘Iceland’s thousand’ years,” rang through the 
cathedral in tones which were solemn rather 
than proud, and gave expression to the earnest, 
religious spirit in which the people have come 
together. ’ 

At the university building, a lackey in a scar- 
let coat tuok our hats and mantles, and directed 
us to the waiting-room up-stairs. A number of 
Icelanders from the country were allowed to go 
up-and-down, to peep into the dining-halls, in- 
spect the musicians and their instruments, and 
otherwise indulge theircuriosity. It must have 
been an extraordinary sight Yo the most of them. 

Finally, dinner was announced, the king gave 
his arm to Madame Finnsen, the band blew its 
trumpet, and we marched into the large hall of 
the university, which was decorated with flags, 
pryamids of rifles, stars of swords, and other 
warlike ornament, not quite appropriate to un- 
armed and peaceful Iceland. My place proved 
to be between Capt. Malte-Brun (a nephew of 
the famous geographer) and an officer who in- 
troduced himself as Commandant Letourneur 
of the French navy. Next to him, at the end 
of the table, sat the king's adjutant, Von Iede- 
mann. The menu, printed in gold, which lay 
by my plate, announced a dinner such as Ice- 
land could scarcely furnish—and, indeed, al- 
though served with delicately artful sauces, to 
disguise the fact, almost every dish came in cans 
from Copenhagen. The silver plate and porce- 
lain, with the royal arms, the wine-glasses, cakes 
and bon-bons—everything, I think, except the 
snipe and salad—was Danish. We had duck 
and venison, green peas, truffles, etc., but the 
rarest thing for the native guest must have been 
the dish of black Hamburg grapes which came 
with the dessert. ‘They were as fresh as if just 
plucked. 

The king finally rose, briefly expressed his 
thanks for the friendly reception he had received, 
hoped that the constitution he had brought with 
him might contribute to the material prosperity 
of the island and the development of its people, 
and closed with the toast: ‘*Long hve old Ice- 
land!” The full force of the band struck in 
with the cheers that followed; a signal from the 
roof started the cannon of the war ships; shores 
and harbor rang, and all the inhabitants knew 
that ‘‘the king drinks to Iceland!” Klein, the 
minister of justice, next made a speech which 
gave great satisfaction, although, so far as I 
could understand it, the substance appeared 
to be theoretic rather than practical. He spoke 
of the mutual rights and duties of monarch and 
people; and, inasmuch as his expressions must 
have been previously submitted to the king, 
they were accepted by the Icelanders as virtu- 
ally emanating from the latter. He gave the 
health of the crown prince, and there was fresh 
rejoicing when the king, in returning thanks, 
promised that the latter should learn the Ice- 
landic language. ‘There were other toasts to 
the queen of Denmark, Prince Wa!demar, and 
the remaining members of the royal family, and 
then the company rose. Half an hour was de- 
voted to cigars, coffee and conversation in the 
outer hall, by which time it was six o'clock, and 
the people's festival had commenced on the 
eastern hill. 

Nothing was done, of course, until the king’s 
arrival. Then, in firing a salute with hand- 
grenades, two gunners were badly wounded, one 
josing his right hand. Finally, when the royal 
progress had been made through lines of eagerly 
staring and embarrassed natives, the singing 
began. In Iceland nothing is done without 
singing, and it is the most attractive feature of 
the celebration thus far. The song was followed 
by speeches from the rostrum, chiefly greetings 
to the people, winding up with sentiments and 
cheers. Admiral Lagererantz spoke for Swe- 
den, Rolfsen, the author, for Norway (and his 
eloquence awoke a real enthusiasm), and then 
various others followed, the admirable male 
choir of Rejkiavik interrupting the speeches 
with national songs. 

Two days ago we were discussing in the cabin 
of our steamer the question whether we in our 
capacity as Americans should make even an 
unofficial representation at this festival. We 
knew that the Icelanders desired that our pres- 
ence, which seemed to be welcome to them, 
should be in some way manifested; yet it seemed 
difficult te decide how this should be done. 
The proposal, on my part, to address a poetic 
greeting to Iceland was so cordially received by 
my companions that IT could only comply. The 
stanzas which follow were written in all haste, 
in the midst of distracting talk, and make no 
claim to any poetic merit :— 

AMERICA TO ICELAND. 
We come, the children of thy Vinland, 
The youngest ef the world’s high peers, 

O land of steel, and song and saga, 

To greet thy grorious thousand years! 

Across that sea the son of Erik 

Dared with his venturous dragon's prow; 

From shores where Thortinn set thy banner, 

Their latest children seek thee now. 
Hail, mother-land of skalds and heroes, 
By love of freedom hither hurled, 

Fire in their hearts as in thy mountains, 

And strength like thine to shake the world! 

When war and ravage wrecked the nations, | 

The bird of song made thee her home; 

The ancient gods, the ancient glory, 

Still dwelt within thy shores of foam. 

Here, as a fount may keep its virtue 

Where all the rivers turbid run, 

The manly growth of deed and daring 

Was thine beneath a scantier sun. 

Set far apart, neglected, exiled,” 

Thy children wrote their runes of pride, 

With power that brings, in this thy triumph, | 

rhe conquering nations to thy side. 

What though tty native harps be silent, 

The chord they struck shall ours prolong. 

We claim thee kindred, call thee mother, 

© land of saga, steel and song! 

Our friend Maguusson immediately took this 
gteeting ashore, where it was translated into 
Icelandic by Mathias Jochumsson, the poet, 
bes has given Shakespeare’s Lear and Mac- 

eth admirably in Icelandic. 

Now, when all other greetings had apparently 
come to an end, Magnusson took the stand, and 
in an eloquent speech, referred to the presence 
of the American party. This drew all eves 
upon us, and was rather embarrassing, although 
inevitable; but the interest and good-will of the 
people were clearly evident. When the address 
was finished the mayor ot Rejkiavik, Sveinb- 
Jornson, snnounced that the skald, T) —~—, of 
America, would reply. All the atoresaid “‘skald” 
was able to do was to state, in-most imperfect 
Danish, that he was not suticiently master of 
the language to express fully the feelings of 





himself — —, he 
people of Icela 

hearts, ; n 
po deee ge then closed with ‘‘Hail to Ice- 


land and the whole Norse race!” 
ple received with hearty cheers, 
ing. 


overlooked a grassy plain, 
in breadth, sparkling here- 


yond it were low, 


sun made a golden gleam of its snow. 
the sea some —- _ 
i ds; far to the no 

ae im on the very heart of Iceland, there 


were glimpses 


at least a hundred feet in height. 


scalded. 


the geysers. 


scene. 


ithe Arne and Kotluga Jokulls. 
the noise of the boling waters could not be! 
heard; the steam ascended quickly, sodn dissi- | visited the place. 
pated in the light wind, and the expression of | ably from some remote part of the island, 
the scene before me, as I watched it for hours, | climbed the uneven crest, and looked up in a 
lying on the soft turf of the hillside, was one of | vacant way at the ancient banner, or down into 
perfect peace and repose. 

There were various small parties of the native | 
population at the geysers during the day; but multitudes, beyond the river, were the chief at- 
fewer than might have been expected, even tak- | tractions. 
ing into account the sparse settlement in this | and I did not myselt feel inclined to linger there | nor worse than these of the politicians who seek 
their revenge by such means as the Poland law. 


part of 
built figures, the bodies much longer than the | but steady rain had set in, and all but the hard- 
legs, the hair thick and blonde, and the faces ened Icelanders moved toward the place of cer- 
broad, weather-beaten, and apparently expres- | emonies in waterproof coats. 
sionless. 
two women—stand vacantly grinning atthe king | the river, the king was arrested by the formal 
as he passed them, and even when he politely | address of the people of Iceland on the occasion 
saluted them, the men hesitated, in awkward | of the thousandth anniversary. 

shyness, before they even touched their hats. | Herr Thomssen of Bressastadr. 
Another, to whom he was speaking in a kindly | alty, covering a strong expression of the distinct 
manner, with his hand upon the man’s shoulder, | desire of the people for independence in their 
suddenly remembered that some mark of re- | own government, characterized this as all the 
spect was necessary, and snatched off his hat) other addresses. 
with as much haste as if there had been a hor- | there were cheers, the band struck up the Dan- 
net inside ot it. 


could only assure the 
nd that we thanked them, with 
for their rezognition of our 


which the peo- 
the king lead- 


AN EXCURSION TO THE GEYSERS. 
As we approached the mountain, the eastern 


range, including Hecla, which had been hidden for 


two hours, again came in 
free from cloud. v 
clear as he is now, 


to view, and this time 
‘We don’t often see Hecla so 
said the guide. Ape was . 
lonely but a surprisingly peaceful and pastora’ 
2 Ys the height where we rode we 
sear. SA pages aes some twenty miles 
and-there with little 
the winding courses of rivers. Be- 

comie petites sakiy undulating hills, over 
which Hecla towered—or rather heaved—vroad, 
heavy in outline, and only beautiful ag! = 
ecattered peaks rose like 
where the great plain 


of remoter snows and glaciers. 
But out of the green — — — avers 

a silvery column of 8 5 
there suddenly shot Ty ie are 
sers!” some one cried; but no! it was a great 
boiling spring, or caldron, Eyvindur said, which 
never sends up jets of water. It was the only 
thing in the vast view which resembled a sign 
of human life—and was really a menace against 

e. : 
* was seven o'clock, the pale, level light slowly 
rose on the eastern mountains, and we were 
getting to be wretchedly weary, when another 
mountain corner was turned, and over the plain, 
at the foot of a dark, isolated hill, about five 
miles off, rose a dozen tall columns of steam. 
The geysers, at last! ‘‘It is spouting!” cried 
Jon, as one jet shot higher than the others. 

There is a byre, mst 
the hill; the hot springs lie just beyond, along 
the eastern base, and not much above the level 
of the plain. A space 400 yards in length by 
100 in breadth includes the two geysers, the 
Strokr, and about twenty smaller springs, We 
rode between the latter, which were simply 
boiling and roaring from holes in a bed of silic- 
ious rock. Beyond them came the Strokr, a 
larger and more furious pit, then a patch of 
green turf, on which the tents were already 
pitched for the royal party, and beyond it a low, 
crater-like elevation, half-veiled in steam, which 
I was rather reluctant to recognize as the great 
geyser. But there was no other caldron beyond 
it; half-a-dozen men were standing about the 
brim—yet it looked so natural and harmless! 

Some of the king’s attendants, while advising 
us where to encamp, stated that the geyser had 
spouted once that morning, and twice the day 
before. This was unwelcome news, for the 
guide had already told us how capricious ‘it 
could be, sometimes going off several times in 
quick succession, and then remaining sullenly 
quiet for a week. There was no time to think 
of that now; our baggage arrived, and after 
eleven hours in the saddle we sighed only for 
rest and food. The tent was pitched on a turfy 
slope near the highest boiling spring (which is 
close beside the great geyser, but seems to have 
no connection with it), and Geir was sent toa 
village three miles off to procure us fuel, hay 
for bedding, and fresh milk. At my suggestion 
the cook placed some canned meats in the spring, 
which prepared them for use in a very short space 
of time. Half an hour later the king arrived, 
and the whole place became, to the eye, a sort 
of holiday picnic ground, where the steaming 
pillars suggested only cooking. 

I slept soundly, but some members of our 
party were excited and restless. Toward morn- 
ing there were several mysterious underground 
thumps, which sent them posting to the geyser’s 
brim; but only denser steam and a heavier 
overflow of water followed. The scene in the 
morning was curious.. We took our toilet arti- 
cles and went, half-dressed, to the hollow be- 
tween the geyser and the spring, where the 
surplus overflow is shallow and lukewarm. It 
was already occupied; a royal chamberlain was 
scooping up water in his hands, an admiral was 
dipping his tooth-brush into the stream, a Co- 
penhagen professor was laboriously shaving him- 
self by the aid of a looking-glass stuck in a 
crack of the crater, and the king, neat and fresh 
as if at home, stood on the bank and amused 
himself with the sight. The quality of the wa- 
ter is exquisite; it is like down and velvet to 
the skin; soap becomes a finer substanee in it, 
and the refreshment given to the hands and face 
seems to permeate the whole body. It one 
could have a complete bath! A day’s tabor 
would make a pool sufficient therefor, yet the 
idea has never occurred to a single soul, native 
or foreign! 

I did not dare to venture a quarter of a mile 
away from the geyser during the whole day. 
We all fell into a condition of nervous expect- 
ancy which could not be escaped, comical as 
were some of its features. 
turf—perhaps a cart-load—beside the Strokr, 
which lay just below our tent, and we were told 
that the caldron would be compelled to spout 
for the king, as soon as he had finished his 
breakfast; so we sat down contented to the 
second plover-stew which Mr. Gladstone and 
Dr. Hayes had provided for us. The farmer 
from whom we had procured fuel sent us several 
bottles of delicious cream, and a large salmon 
for dinner. 

The Strokr is a pit about five feet in diameter, 
and eight feet deep, to the ordinary level of the 
water, which is always in a furious boiling state. 
Prof. Steenstrup assured me that it is not con- 


nected with the great geyser, as the analysis of 


the water shows a difference; but the people 
are equally convinced that it is, and that to pro- 
voke its activity diminishes the chances of the 
former spouting. However this may be, the 
royal command was given. 
was pitched into the hole, and all gathered 
around, at a safe distance, waiting to see what 
would follow. 

For ten minutes we noticed nothing except a 
diminution of steam; then the water gushed up 
to the level of the soil, in a state of violent agi- 
tation; subsided, rose again, spouted the full 
breadth of the hole to a height of fifteen or 
twenty feet, sank back, and finally, after another 
moment of quiet, shot a hundred feet into the 
air. The botled turf, reduced to the consistency 
of gravel, filled the jet, and darkened its central 
shaft, but I did not find that it diminished the 
beauty of the phenomenon. Jet after jet fol- 
lowed, sending long plume-like tufts from the 
summit and sides of the main column, around 
which the snowy drifts of steam whirled and 
eddied with a grace so swift that the eye could 
scarcely seize it. At such moments the base 
was hidden, and the form of the fountain was 
like a bunch of the Pampas grass in blossom— 
a cluster of feathery panicles of spray. 

The cone of the great geyser is not more 
than twenty feet high, and appears to have been 
gradually formed by the deposit of the silicious 
particles which the water holds in solution. 
rhe top is like a shallow wash-bowl, thirty feet 
in diameter, full to the brim, and slowly over- 
flowing on the eastern side. In the center of 
this bowl there is a well, indicated by the in- 
tense blue-green of the water, and apparently 
eight or ten feet in diameter. It has been 


sounded, and bottom—or, at least, a change of 


direction—reached at the depth of eighty-five 
feet.. At the edge, where the water is shallow, 


one can dip his fingers in quickly without being 
Small particles placed in the overfiow | 


are completely incrusted with transparent silex 
in a day or two. 


that the water has important healing properties. | 
The steam has an odor of sulphureted hydrogen, | 


but the taste thereof is so soon lost that, where 
the stream becomes cold, we used it for drink- 
ing and making coffee. 

I shall never forget that calm, sublime day at 
After reading many descriptions, 
I was never less prepared for the reality of the 
Instead of a drear, narrow volcanic 
valley, here was a landscape bounded on the 


west by mountains, but to the north, east, and | an empty form. 
south, only to be spanned by a radius of fifty | open air, as in the old and glorious ages, until the 
miles. 
toward the sea, meadows and gleams of rivers; | erected, and a canvas roof spanned over it, to 
in front, the broad green plain, its inclosing | protect the-delegates from: inclement weather. 
hills, and Hecla rising lonely above them; | Here Danish law was proclaimed to the people 
northward, a church and neighboring byres, a/ up to the year 1800, when the seat of justice 
smooth grassy ridge beyond, the snow-streaked | was removed to Rejkiavik. 
pyramid of the Biafjail (Blue Mountai.), andj} has been taken away, and the Hill of the Law 
tar in the distance the luminous, icy peaks of is now as bare and grand as when it witnessed 


Near us, a quiet, grass-roofed farmstead ; 


From our tent 


Iceland. They were coarse, solidly 


1 saw half-a-dozen— four men and 


Among the people were several sick persons, 


who had made long journeys in the hope of/ have lost, at last, their apathetic expression ; 
tinding a physician in the king's suite. Dusap-| their faces were bright and uwnimated, they 
pointed in this, they turned to Dr. Hayes and cheered lustily, and even we, who came last in 
our jovial Rejkiavik friend, Dr. Hjaltalin. 
first case was a man suffering from Bright's dis- | 
ease, for which, unfortunately, we had no medi- | and songs from the tribune on the mound, but 
cines. But the medicine-chest, when it was /| the rain seemed to have disturbed the program. 


The 


or farmstead, at the foot of 


There was a pile of 


The pile of turf 


Prof. Steenstrup informed me | 


opened, attracted our visitors with a singular 
power. Men and women crowded around, gaz- 
ing with eager interest and (as it seemed to me) 
longing upon the bottles of pills and potions. 
I offered a quinine pill to a woman, and she in- 
stantly took and chewed it, without ever asking 
a question. To confirm a faith so profound I 
felt obliged to take two of the pills myself. 

The festival at Thingvalia obliged us all to 
leave the next day. Just as the king’s tents 
were struck the subterranean noises began once 
more; there seemed a malicious, tantalizing de- 
mon at work to excite and delude us. Asa last 
compensation, another pile of sods was hurled 
into the Strokr, and we all gathered about it. 
An English party had arrived the day before, 
and the artist of the London Illustrated News 
stood on a mound, with pencil and sketch-book, 
to recotd the result. We waited a quarter of 
an hour, and nothing came; the king, who had 
meanwhile joined our American party, informed 
us that the little geyser would spout in a few 
minutes. What authority he had I do not know, 
but it was bad; the little geyser kept as quiet as 
alamb. Half an hour passed, and the Strokr 
took not the least notice of the irritation. The 
royal party mounted, and rode away with many 
a longing, lingering look behind—when, just as 
they were passing out of sight around the cor- 
ner of the hill, and we were turning toward our 
tent, the Strokr went off like a cannon. The 
wonderful, plumy bursts were repeated, for a 
shorter space of time than before, but equally 
lofty and violent. 

It seemed hard to leave the spot, for the day 
we had spent there was perfect in its way. All 
the afternoon there had been a lid of cloud over 
the sky, lifted, all around, over an intensely 
clear horizon. The broad, saddle-backed top 
of Hecla gieamed resplendent in the level even- 
ing light—at first gold, then amber, then silver, 
against the rosy air, and finally a strange, shin- 
ing pearly green, a tint I never before saw. 
The far-away Jokulls kept the sunshine on their 
glaciers for a ful! hour after it had disappeared 
from the rest of the landscape, and it wae diffi- 
cult to believe that they rose out of the lifeless 
deserts of the interior. ‘‘I never knew Hecla 
to be so clear, or the geysers so quiet,” said 
Prof. Steenstrup, whu had twice before visited 
the spor, 

‘* The pack-ponies were loaded; we got into 
our saddles, moved reluctantly down the grassy 
slope, and turned our faces away from the lazy 
volumes of steam, ‘Then—there was a sudden 
concussion in the earth, a momentary quivering, 
followed by a strange, hissing sound. As we 
sprang from the ponies, the basin of the geyser 
swelled and cast out a great volume of water. 
Out of the center a solid crystal mass was thrust 
up to the height of twenty feet; then, before it 
wholly fell back, the central jet shot one hun- 
dred and fifty feet into the air. Again and 
again this huge liquid shaft, sparkling with in- 
describable glory in the morning sun, was hurled 
on high. Amazement, awe, terror’—— This, 
or something like it, ras what [ hoped to be 
able to write, up to the very last moment. But 
the truth must be told—the great geyser would 
not spout, I must have turned in my saddle a 
hundred times while the steam-columns were 
visible, half-fearing, half-expecting a sudden in- 
crease of their volume—for the worst disap- 
pointment would have been to mise the specta- 
cle so nearly, 

Our return to Thingvalla was delayed a little 
by the circumstance that we traveled more rap- 
idly than the king’s caravan, and were several 
times obliged to draw aside from the path and 
halt, to avoid entanglement among the driven 
ponies. We stopped at the byre of Mollir to 
get a drink of milk on the way. The owner is 
evidently 9 rich farmer, for he had a wire-fence 
around his excellent grass-land, and 4 patch of 
healthy potato-vines before his door. The 
guest-room was very small, but neat, and there 
was a glimpse of quite a comfortable bed-room 
behind it. But there was the same low, dark 
entrance, branching to stables, dwelling and 
store-rooms, as in all Icelandic houses, the 
same close atmosphere and thick, rank smell, 
which certainly account for the great mortality 
among the native children. The milk is equal 
to anyin the world. I drank a great bowl of it, 
and gave the man a piece of money for his 
daughter, a cleah, rosy girl of ten years, with a 
string of artificial pearls aroynd her neck. As 
I was about to mount he brought her to thank 
me by shaking hands, but when I claimed a kiss 
she gave it with innocent readiness. As we 
again crossed the high lava-field, which was 
blacker than ever under the shadow of clouds, 
it occurred to me that the landscapes of the 
moon must be similar in character. Blackness, 
bleakness, and the chill spirit of extinct flame, 
mark the mountains of Iceland, and nowhere 
does a grassy meadow or a bank of humble 
flowers seem worth so much as here. 

“THE HILL OF THE LAW” AT THINGVALLA. 

The festival at Thingvalla occurred August 7. 
Morning came and brought no sun. The fair 
weather was gone; acold wind blew down from 
the central deserts of the island, and the Broad- 
Shield mountain, in the northeast, soon grew dim 
under a veilof rain. The plovers piped on the 
heather-covered ridges of lava, and the weird 
laughter of the loons was heard along the shores 
of the Thingvalla lake. Our friend Magniisson 
came early, with an invitation from the national 
committee to breakfast with them apd the royal 
party in the pavilion at eleven o’clock. The 
exercises at the Mound of the Judges were to 
commence at ten; so, after taking coffee, I set 
out with our German guests to visit the famous 
Logberg, or Hill of the Law, where the Althing, 
or Popular Assembly of Iceland, was held for 
nearly nine hundred years. 

History states that when the independent 
chiefs who first took up the habitable part of Ice- 
land found it necessary to unite and form a 
superior government for all, they had some diffi- 
culty in selecting a suitable spot for its delib- 
erations. In the year 930 Thingvalla was 
finally chosen; and no other spot, certainly, 
could have invested the Althing with such an 
air of awe and solemnity. The great lava plain 
ot Thingvalla (or, in Icelandic, Thingvetlir) 
is rent by deep, tremendous fissures, in a gen- 
eral direction from north to south. One of 
these, on the eastern edge of the valley, forms 
almost an island, attached to the mass of rock 
by a narrow natural bridge. It is about three 
hundred yards long, but not more than sixty or 
seventy feet wide at the broadest part. The 
summit is uneven, rising as you approach the 
further end until its jagged pinnacles look down 
on either side into chasms a hundred and fifty 
feet deep, where a dark, mysterious, indigo- 
colored water flows onward, whence or whither 
no one can tell. The character of the place is 
more than savage; it is diabolical. 

Near the entrance one ancient Jarl was sup- 
posed to be able to defend the whole mount, 
since access was impossible at any other point. 
A part of the rock must afterward have given 
way and fallen across the chasm, for it is now 
bridged toward the other extremity. The white 
talcon of Iceland flapped lonely in the rain, as 
we stood upon the mound where the forty-eight 
judges sat upon the middle bench, each with a 
deputy before and another behind him, making 
a hundred and forty-four in all. At first this 
mound was inclosed by a circle of hazel sticks, 
bound with the sacred cords or fillets. ‘The 
lawgiver, who was chosen for three years. di- 
rected the proceedings. After the year 999 the 
Althing was opened on the Thursday between 
the 18th and 23d of June, and remained in ses- 
sion fourteen days. Since agriculture could 
|not be carried on in Iceland and the raising of 
|eattle required little labor, the men early ac- 
quired the habit of traveling to Thingvalla 
every year; so that finally many thousands of 
| persons assembled in the valley, exchanged in- 
| formation, traded, feasted, aud thus established 
| a kind of national fair. The civil and criminal 
| Cases were practically tried before the whole 
people, and whatever law was decreed went itn- 
mediately into action. 

After [celand fell to Norway, and then to 
Denmark, the form of holding the Althing was 
still observed, though it was scarcely more than 
The meetings were held in the 





| year 1690, when a wall of blocks ot lava was 


Even the old wall 


the deliberations of a free people. 
I was surprised to remark that so few natives 
Now-and-then a man, prob- 


{the awful chasms of cold, swirling water; but 





the pavilions and the flags, the music and the | 
In truth, it was an uncanny spot, 


longer than was necessary. By this time a light 


After crossing | 
, the plank bridge which had been thrown across | 


It was read by 
Hearty loy- 


The king responded brietly, 


{ish national anthem, and the procession moved 
forward to the mound. The people seemed to 


| the ranks, received our full share of greetings. 
There were to have been many more speeches 





After the king’s departure the people broke up 
into little companies, some of which were jolly 
enough, and all, I imagine, made the best of 
their situation. Our party, however, was al- 
ready soaked to the skin, and we could do noth- 
ing else than crouch under our tent-covers for 
the rest of the day. 


MISCELLANY. 


Hive axnp Go-Seex.—(By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. )— 
Happiness has found me out— 
Found me out at last! 
Oh, she’s dogged me round about; 
All my hurrying life she’s chased me, 
Treading hard and hot she’s faced me, 
Almost touched me, all but faced me— 
Here she is at last! 
Wary were you, Happiness! 
Patient to the last! 
From your thankless business 
Laggard Time has come to free you. 
Always driven by Fate to flee you, 
Never did I think to see you 
Track me down at last! 


—Harper’s Magazine. 








- 


ExpenpiturE.—The only safe general prin- 
ciple to follow in regard to living within one’s 
means is simply not to buy anything without 
having money to pay for it. Absolute necessa- 
ries must of course be provided first, and other 
things must take their chance. Food is more 
important than clothes, and it is better to be 
ragged than starving. On the other hand, it is 
better to wait on one’s self than to sacrifice 
either food or decent clothing. As a rule, elab- 
orate schemes for making money go a long way, 
however pretty in theory, are apt to break down 
in execution, or else take so much trouble to 
carry out that it would be easier to earn by reg- 
ular work more than is saved. It is safer to 
begin by reducing one’s wants to the lowest 
possible point than to trust to any magical con- 
trivance for making a shilling do duty for eight- 
eenpence; only when economy comes to be 
merely doing without things which one cannot 
afford to puy for it seems commonplace as phil- 
osophy, though it may be hard to practice. 


A Derective System,—Our system of school 
teaching, as it stands now, is based upon “text 
books.” Nearly everything is made tu conform 
to the exigencies of the books. ‘‘Studying,” 
and ‘‘recitations,” ‘‘questions” and ‘‘answers,” 
merit marks for accurate memorizing, and de- 
merit marks for inaccuracies — all from the 
books—these make up the greater part of what 
is called *‘teaching.” But there is Just next to 
nothing worthy of the name of ‘‘teaching” about 
it. Yet this is not the fault of those whe occupy 
the position of teachers. It,is the fault of the 
system, which is built upon ‘‘text books,” and 
made to conform to the trade in text books, and 
is primarily the fault of those who do the legis- 
lation for our school system, who seem to have 
no capacity for substituting a system of real 
teaching of knowledge that will be useful to 
pupils in their after lives in place of the effete 
system of memorizing and parrot-like repetition 
of ‘‘words” and forms from ‘‘text books,” which 
do not reach the understanding, and most of 
which are forgotten in a few weeks or a few days. 
We have known little creatures to be stranded 
for twenty-four months in one of the classes of 
a primary, simply because they had not the fac- 
ulty to commit words to memory and repeat 
them as answers to questions, although they 
were apt enough to learn when ‘‘taught” in an- 
other way.—Whiladelphia Ledger. 


icigaeenactlans 
How Litt.Le we Kyow or Eacu OTHEer.— 


How little we know of each other, 
As we pass through the journey of life, 
With its struggles, its fears and temptations— 
Its heart-breaking cares and its strife. 
We can only see things on the surface, 
For few people glory in sin, 
And an unruffled face is no index 
To the tumult which rages within. 


How little we know of each other! 
The man who to-day passes by, 
Blessed with fortune and honor and titles, 
And holding his proud head on high, 
May carry a dread secret with him 
Which makes of his bosom a hell, 
And he, sooner or later,a felon, — 
May writhe in the prisoner's cell. 


How little we know of each other! 
That woman of fashion, who sneers 
At the poor girl betray’d and abandon’d, 
And left to her sighs and her tears, 
May, ere the sun rises to-morrow, 
Have the mask rudely torn from her face, 
And sink from the height of her glory 
To the dark shades of shame and disgrace. 


How little we know of each other! 
Of ourselves too little we know! 
We are all weak when under temptation, 
All subject to error and woe. 
Then let blessed charity rule us, 
Let us put away envy and spite— 
Or the skeleton grim in our closet 
May some day be brought to the light. 


Bruits not Irisn.—It was a Scotch woman 
who said that the butcher of her town only killed 
half a beast at atime; it was a Dutchman who 
said that a pig had no marks on his ears except 
a short tail; and it was a British magistrate 
who, being told by a vagabond that he was not 
married, responded, ‘‘That’s a good thing for 
your wife;” it was an English reporter who 
stated, at a meeting of the Ethnological Society, 
there was exhibited ‘‘casts of the skull of an 
individual at different periods of adult life, to 
show the changes produced in ten years,” though 
Dean Swift certainly mentions two skulls pre- 
served in Ireland, one of a person when he was 
a boy, and the other of the same person when 
he grew to be a man; it was a Portuguese mayor 
who enumerated among the marks by which the 
body of a drowned man might be identified when 
found, ‘‘a marked impediment in his speech ;” 
it was a Frenchman, the famous Carlino, who, 
contentedly laying his head upon a large jar for 
a pillow, replied to one who inquired if it was 
not rather hard, ‘‘Not at all, for I’ve stuffed it 
with hay;” it was an American lecturer who 
solemnly said one evening, ‘‘Parents, you may 
have children, or if not, your daughters may 
have;” and it was a German orator who, warm- 
ing with his subject, exclaimed, ‘‘There is no 
man, woman or child in the house, who has ar- 
rived at the age of fifty years, but what has felt 
this truth thundering through their minds for 
centuries.” 


Harvest.—(By Nelly M. Hutchinson.)— 


Sweet, sweet, sweet, 
Is the wind’s song, 
Astir in the rippled wheat 
All day long. 
It hath the brook’s wild gayety, 
The sorrowful cry of the sea. 
Oh, hush and hear! 
Sweet, sweet, and clear, 
Above the locust’s whirr, 
And hum of bee, 
Rises that soft, pathetic harmony. 


In the meadow-grass 
The innocent white daisies blow; 
The dandelion plume doth pass 
Vaguely to and fro— 
The unquiet spirit of a flower 
That hath too brief an hour. 
Now doth a little cloud all white 
Or golden bright 
Drift down the warm, blue sky; 
And now on the horizon line, 
Where dusky woodlands lie 
A sunny mist doth shine, 
Like to a veil before a holy shrine, 
~ Concealing, 
Half-revealing 
Things Divine. 
Sweet, sweet, sweet, 
Is the wind’s song, 
Astir in the rippled wheat 
Allday long. 
That exquisite music calls 
The reaper everywhere 
Life and death must share. 
The golden harvest falls. 
So doth all end— 
Honored Philosophy, 
-Science and Art, 
The bloom of the heart; 
Master, Consoler, Friend, 
Make Thou the harvest of our days 
To fall within Thy ways. 
—Seribner's. 


A Pretic Dancer.—But whatever the de- 


fects and offences of individual journals, the 
freedom of the press in the fullest and largest 
| sense is to be maintained at all hazards. 
| ever those offenses may be, they are not more 


What- 


The conspicuous and cheering fact of the times 


is the relentless exposure and punishment of 
corruption and extravagance and want of honor 
and conscience in every department of the pub- 
lic service, national, State and municipal. 
this is the work of the press. 
and Briareus-handed. 
not always honorable, nor its methods clean. 
It is often impertinent, inquisitive, impudent. 
But it is universally pervasive, looking into 
everything, suspecting, testing, guessing, think- 
ing aloud, inquiring, denouncing, often finding 
a mare’s nest, and mistaking the darkness of a 
cupboard for the depthless abyss of night. 
if its hand were paralyzed and its eye blinded 
and its tongue silenced because of their weak- 
nesses and abuses, there wonld be a universal 
cry for the liberty of unlicensed printing such 
as that which Milton uttered in England two 
centuries ago. 
described by the word politicians increases in 
this country, as they form rings to procure leg- 


1 ‘And 
It is Argus-eyed 
Its agents, indeed, are 


Yet 


As the class of persons who are 











islation to make their plunder of the public legal 
—rings which produce laws for Sanborn con- 
tracts, for moities, for District governments, 
and sor every form of swindling—and as these 
rings become more audacious and unscrupulous, 
it is a matter of the highest public interest that 
the press be encouraged to the most unflinching 
inquiry and the most unsparing exposure. But 
when the rings of politicians show, as they have 
shown formerly in New York, and now in Wash- 
ington, that they are strong enough to procure 
the passage of laws to gag and fetter the press, 
the country is menaced by a grave danger.— 
Harper’s Weekly. 


BrackMaitinc.—It is well known that in the 
larger cities hundreds of men and women obtain 
their living by a system of blackmailing. They 
deliberately arrange circumstances that can be 
construed to throw suspicion upon some entirely 
innocent person, and then demand money from 
him under threat of accusing him of the alleged 
crime, at the same time hinting that witnesses 
are ready to substantiate the charge. Of course, 
the best plan for one so accused is to refuse to 
have anything to do with the accuser, and at 
once report to the police; but many sensitive 
natures shrink from taking that step, and prefer 
to submit to being bled, especially if the sum 
demanded as hush-money is small—forgetting 
that every success but emboldens the rascals to 
follow up their demands. Some years ago the 
pastor of an old and respectable church in New 
York —a sensitive, scholarly man, shrinking 
from notoriety and jealous of his reputation— 
was marked by a gang of blackmailers, who en- 
trapped him into visiting a house to see a sick 
woman, and then threatened him with exposure 
if he did not pay money. He found himself in 
the toils of desperate people, and paid various 
sums, till the amount reached a thousand dol- 
lars, He found he would be ruined financially 
as well as otherwise, and he did at last what he 
should have done at the start—he called his dea- 
cons together and made a full statement of the 
whole affair. The police were put on the track 
of the blackmailers; the nefarious scheme was 
unearthed, and two of the company sent to 
prison. The pastar maintained his position till 
his death, Another case resulted more disas- 
trously. A gentleman of wealth and command- 
ing intluence was induced to visit a den of in- 
famy to transact business in his sphere, but the 
moment he was fairly in the room he was sur- 
rounded by a gang of gamblers and roughs, who 
demanded a large sum of money before he could 
leave the room. He paid the money, and taat 
very act was made the foundation of future de- 
mands until le became insane, and ended his 
life in a mad-house. There is scarcely a day 
passes, it is said, without some such method be- 
ing resorted to by these pests, and the higher 
position their victim occupies in social life the 
more hope they have of securing blackmail.— 
Salem Register. 


A Ho.ipay.—(By E. D. Rice. )— 
One day we left our cares behind, 
And trimmed our sails at early morn; 
And by the willing western wind 
Far over the sea were borne. 
We left behind the city’s din; 
We found a world new-made from night; 
At every sense there entered in 
Some subtle, fresh delight. 
The west wind rocked us as we lay 
Within the boat and idly scanned 
The dim horizon far away 
For some fair, unknown land, 
And on and on we drifted thus, 
Not caring whither we might roam; 
For all the world, that day, to us 
Was Paradise, was home. 
And as we sailed, a sweet surprise 
Of comfort in the present grew; 
We saw old things with clearer eyes, 
We dreaded less the new. 
The past and future seemed to blend; 
Remembrance missed her shadow, grief; 
Anticipation was a friend, 
And hope became belief, 
The strangeness vanished out of life; 
Affliction dropped its stern disguise; 
And suffering, weariness and strife 
Were changed before our eyes. 
So, but more clear, from hills of God, 
Our life on earth one day shall show; 
And the dim path that here we trod 
With purest light shall glow. 
Too quickly sped the hours away; 
The evening brought us home again; 
And after that brief holiday 
Came toil, and care, and pain. 
Yet like a peaceful dream, that long 
Will steal into the waking thought, 
Or like a well-remembered song 
That happy tears has brought— 
That bright, brief summer holiday, 
The willing wind, the sea, the sky, 
Gave gifts no winter takes away, 
And hopes that cannot die. 
— Scribner's. 


Fun.—A guardian of the peace in New York 
made his first essay, as a ‘*mounted policeman,” 
by grasping the horse’s tail and attempting to 
climb vp that way. The surgeon subsequently 
remarked that no horse ever had a finer oppor- 
tunity, or took advantage of it with such infinite 
scorn of the consequences. 

“Q Lord! thou kaowest,” prayed a Connecti- 
cut deacon in a church meeting, “that I am 
afflicted with a most impious and depraved son. 
Thou knowest that he will swear and lie and 
steal, and do all sinful things. Thou knowest 
that on the last Sabbath day he was seen walk- 
ing down the principal street in the village, with 
his hands in his pockets, whistling the following 
ungodty tune” And the congregation were 
astonished to hear ‘Yankee Doodle” flow melo- 
diously from the deacon’s pursed-up lips. 

Rather amusing funerals they sometimes have 
in New Hampshire. <A clergyman in ore of the 
cities, who ‘ad to pay the last honors to a man 
of doubtful character, recently, began his re- 
marks by saying, “I was not acquainted with 
the deceased, and therefore hardly know whit 
to say on this occasion.” He paused, when 
presently one of the mourners, who had evi- 
dently been drowning his sorrow in the flowing 
bowl, approached him and, placing his hand 
familiarly on his shoulder, said, ‘‘What, old 
feller! (hic) don’t you know Willis? He's (hic) 
one of the fellers (hic), he was. *Low me to 
intro(hic)duce ye. Willis,” said the drunken 
man, addressing the corpse, ‘‘this is Mr. Brown; 
Mr. Brown (hic), this is Willis. Willis, my 
boy, Mr. Brown's (hic) come to preach yer 
funeral (hic) sermon.” The drunken man was 
hustled out and the funeral proceeded. 

The transition from a funeral to a graveyard 
seems so natural that we give two or three spec- 
imen epitaphs. The first one is engraved on a 
modest stone in a yard near Greystone, R. I. :-— 

“Little Willie Oh my dear, 
Your tender mother doth lie here. 
The last she says, ‘O" says she, 
‘Do not let Billy forget me.’ ” 
From Foster, R. I., we have the first three lines 
of an epitaph which bear strong marks of origin- 
ality in the orthography :— 
‘*A fflictions soar 
Long I boar, 
Physistians were in vain,” etc. 
The most original in conception, however, 
comes from England :— 
‘*Here lies a man 
That died without warning. 
He went to bed well, 
But got up dead in the morning.” 


Tue Batrap or Hiram Hover.— 
Where the Moosatockmaguntic 
Pours its waters in the Skuntic, 

Met along the forest side 

Hiram Hover, Huidah Ilyde. 
She, a maiden fair and dapper; 
He, a red-haired, stalwart trapper, 

Hunting beaver, fox and skunk, 

In the woodlands of Squeedunk. 
She, Pentucket’s pensive daughter, 
Walked beside the Skuntic water, 

Gathering, in her apron wet, 

Snake-root, mint and bouncing-bet. 
‘“¢Why,” he murmured, loth to leave her, 
‘* Gather yarbs for chills and fever, 

When a lover, bold and true, 

Only waits to gather you?” 

‘‘ Go,” she answered, ‘* I'm not hasty; 
I prefer a man more tasty ; 

Leastways, one to please me well 

Should not have a beastly smell.” 

‘¢ Haughty Huldah,” Hiram answered, 
‘* Mind and heart alike are cancered ; 

Just look here! These peltries give 

Cash wherefrom a pair may live. 
“J, you think, am but a vagrant, 
Trapping beasts by no means fragrant; 

Yet—I'm sure it’s worth a thank— 

I've a handsome sum in bank.” 





Turned and vanished Hiram Hover; 
And, before the year was over, 
Huldah, with the yarbs she sold, 
Bought a cape against the cold. 
Black and thick the furry cape was, 
Of a stylish cut the shape was; 
And the girls in all the town 
Envied Huldah up and down. 
Then at last, one winter morning, 
Hiram came without a warning ; 
‘¢ Either,” said he, ** you are blind, 
Huldah, or you've changed your mind. 
‘Me, you snub for tracking varmints, 
Yet you take the skins for garments ; 
Since you wear the skunk and mink, 
There’s no harm in me, I think.” 
“© Well,” said she, ‘* we will not quarrel, 
Hiram, I accept the moral; 
Now the fashion’s so, I guess 
I can hardly do no less.” 


Thus the trouble all was over 

Of the love of Hiram Hover; 
Thus he made sweet Huldah Hyde 
Huldah Hover as his bride. 

Love employs, with equal favor, 

Things of good and evil savor; 
That which first appeared to part 
Warmed at last the maiden’s heart. 

Under one immortal banner, 

Life, the hunter, Love, the tanner, 
Draw, from every beast they snare, 
Comfort for a wedded pair! 


— From * Diversions of the Echo Club.” 





SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 3th. 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 7th. 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER &th. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER Sth. 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 10th. 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER lIith, 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 12th. 
On the above-named seven days, and on those days 
only, we shall make a final offering in our retail cloth- 
ing department ofabout 500 Business Coats, about 
500 pairs Trousers, and about 500 Waistcoats 
—ot our own manufacture—made from snmmer wool- 
ens, dark and light colors—mostly foreign, and im- 
ported by ourselves. 
As we are anxious to close out these goods this 
Season to make room for winter stock, we have de- 
cided to mark them down to such prices as will en- 
sure the sale of the ent re lot within the time named 
— if the opportunity is appreciated by the pub- 
ic, 
The prices for the lots selected, comprising about 
the quantities stated above, are as follows — 


COATS, Eight Dollars—worth $12 to $20. 
TROUSERS, Four Dollars—worth $6 to 9. 
WAISTCOATS, Two Dollars—worth @3 to $5. 


Averaging about one-half the regular prices. 


We wish it to be distinctly understood that Satur- 
day, Sept. 12th, will be the last day on which these 
barg ins will be offered, and would also suggest that 
the earliest selections are the best. 


202 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Boston, Sept. 5, 1874. 2t 
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discloses the teeth. CHOATE’S 
ODONTO whitens them. Sold by 
all Druggists. y 


EDUCATION: 
CLASSICAL, 
BUSINESS, 
SCIENTIFIC, 
MILITARY. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 


Boylston Street, near Dartmouth, 


BOSTON, 
Forty-Seventh Year Opens Sept. 14th. 


The new building is erected by the graduates and 
friends of the school for its exclusive use, and is con- 
structed and furnished with a care for health hitherto 
unknown in any school-house of its size in the United 
States. The new catilogue, containing a detailed ac- 
count of the management of the school, can be ob- 
tained at the bookstores on Washington and Frank- 
lin streets, or by addressing the Principals. Pareuts 
unacquainted with the standing of Chauney Hall are 
referred for its instruction in the classics to the Pres- 
idents of Harvard and Bost-n Universities; in Sei- 
ence, to the Presicent of the Institute of Technology ; 
in Military affairs to the Adjutant General ot the 
svate; in Business to the mercantile community of 
Boston. The business education is not confined to 
Arithmetic and Book-keeping, but gives such broad 
and generous culture as the times now demand for 
the highest mercantile success. The admission of 
either sex trom three to twenty years of age, enables 
all the children of a tamily to attend the sume school. 
Allof the Preparatory Department have daily prac- 
tice in French conversation without extra charge. 
YOUNG LADIES ARE FITTED FOR COLLEGE 
or the Harvard Examination for Women, by teachers 
who, for many years, have made a specialty of col- 
lege preparation. One of the teachers will be at the 
Boston University, No. 20 Beacon street. during vaca- 
tion, on Wednesdays and Thursdays, from 9 to 1. 
The next term will begin Sept. 14. Ex:aminations 
at the new Chauncy Hall, Boylston, near Dartmouth 
street, Sept. 1} and 12. Entrances may be made daily 
before Sept. 11, at 20 Beacon street, from 9 to 1. ¥ 
aug2y 
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GOOD CLOTHING! 

Our Clothing is of THE BEST QUALITY, and in 
ALL SIZES—all can be titted. 

The balance of our Last Season's Clothing we are 
selling at DECIDED BARGAINS. 
Having nearly completed our large Military Con 
tracts, we can now execute all orders for CUSTOM 
CLOTHING promptly. 

Our stock of CLOTHS will be kept up to meet the 
Wants of all buyers. j 


Our Cutters are of long experience, and CERTAIN 
TO FIT, ' 


L. D. BOISE & SON, 


TAILORS & CLOTHIERS, 
158 Washington Street, 


aug22 (Four Doors South of Milk Street.) 
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COMER?’S | 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE. 


The original of all Commercial Colleges, having been 
under the SAME MANAGEMENT for THIRTY-FOUR 
YEARS PAST and atteuded by upwards of 


EIGHTEEN THOUSAND STUDENTS, 


Possesses the confidence of the community, and has 
thereby peculiar facilities tor providing suitable em- 
ployment for its Graduates (male and feinale), one or 
more of whom will be found in almost every Merean- 
tile house in Boston, with large numbers in other 
cities, While its NAVIGATION, ENGINEERING and SuR- 
VEYING eéleves ure distinguished throughout the 
world. 
In its present location it offers advantages and at- 
tractions never surpassed. Eight elegant rooms (in- 
cludirg the Bank) on one floor, lighted on all sides by 
twenty-seven large plite-gliss windows. No climbing 
tothe attic. Excellentegress. Admirable ventilation. 
Accommodations tor 300 students at a time. 
Separate department tor Ladies. 
Open every business day throughout the year. 
The 34th Annual Register, Catalogue and Report, 
With styles of HANDWRITING taught and list of Mr. 
Comer’s published works on Penmanship, Bool:-keep- 
ing. Navigation, ete. sent by mail or may be had free 
ut the College, 490 WASHINGTON STREET, COR- 
NER OF BEACIL STREET, BOSTON, where the pub- 
lie is respectfully invited to inspectthe most complete 
Commercial Institution in the world. 
GEORGE N. COMER, A. M., 
President. 


MANUFACTURERS’ 


Furniture 


WAREROOMS. 
ALL GOODS:SOLD 


—AT THE— 


LOWEST 
Manufacturers’ Prices 


BEAL & HOOPER 


Announce that, at their New Warerooms, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE, 


Corner of Washington Street, and 


augl5 6t 


95 and 97 Friend Street, 


They have one of th: largest and most complete 
stocks of 


ELEGANT BLACK WALNUT 


CHAMBER SETS, 


AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS FURNITURE, 


At less prices than a similar class of work was ever 
offered in Bo-ton, and purchasers will find it for their 
interest to examine the stock and prices. 

We are also prepared, in our Ret til Department, to j 
give estimates for Drapery and Curtain Work, hav- 
ing engaged the services of a first-class artist for | 
that purpose, augl5 








CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. —_ 


i hi oat OF: 3B 0-3-2 :O-N.. 
/ 
NOTICE TO VOTERS. 


BOARD OF REGISTRARS OF VOTERS, } 
30 PEMBERTON SQUARE, ‘ 

Voters who have changed their re-idences from one | 
Ward to another within the same Congressional Dis- | 
trict in this city, between the fir-t day of M yand the 
third day of August. are requested to notify this 
Board of the fact. at office No. 30 Pemberton squire. 
in order that their ntmes may be printed on the Vot- 
ing Lists of the wards in which they now reside. 
Young men who have reached their majority since | 
May 1. 1874, or who will become twenty-one years of 
xge on or before Nov. 3. 1874, together with all persons 
Wwio may not have been a-sessed. mu-t be assessed 
for the tix of the current year at the Assessors’ Of- | 
fice. City Hall. before Sept. 15th next, in order to be | 
qualified to vote at the next election. Certificates of | 
said assessment should be presented to the Board of 
levi-trars of Voters. No. 30 Pemberton square, that | 
bames of voters may be entered on ward lists. 

SAMUEL R.SPINNEY, ) Board of 
EDWARD J. HOWARD, 5 aeaers } 





LINUs E. PEARSON, of Voters. | 
Boston, Aug. 29, 1574. 2t septs 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, : 


SANFORD’S 
JAMAICA 
CINCER 


Instantly relieves Cholera Morbus Cramps, Pains, 
Diarrhea, and Dysentery, and is a delicious summer 
beverage. It is prepared from the true Jamaica Gin- 
ger, combined with choice aromatics and Genuine 
French Brandy, and is the largest, cheapest and best. 
100 will be paid for a bottle of any other Ginger, 
it found to equal itin fine flavor ard purity. 
pee free. WEEKS & POTTER, General Agents, 
176 Tremont street. Boston. 
For sale by all druggists and dealers. st aug8 








ALFRED A, CHILDS & C0., 


Fine-Art Dealers and Picture- 
Frame Makers, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


28 School Street. Room 47. 


Orders received for all matters pertaining to the 
Fine-Arta. ALFRED A. CHILDS & CO. 
augs tf 
FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 
THE STANDARD. 
The most Accurate. 
The most Durable.! 
The most Convenient. 


In every respect worthy of the most implicit con‘. 
dence. Warehouses: 
2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


june6 } tf 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 


(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,) 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonabie 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 

to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atcend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 

style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 

ery, of all sorts. augl 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 


Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking 
AND THE REST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, ete. 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will tind 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 

We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haireloth 


BRAMAN, SHAW & (C0., 
27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


july4-3m FACTORY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


to make a good ap- 
should use CHOATE’S 
It whitens the teeth. 


Speakers, 
pearance, 


POLITICAL | Sixt: 


RE A SRR a 
Established 1848. 


CHAS. H. BRUCE, 
604 & 606 WASHINGTON ST., 
BOSTON. 


SPECIALTY, 


WINDOW SHADES, 
Wire Screens and Mosquito Bars. 


tf 


july4 





CHAS. NOWELL & CO., 
Real Estate & Insurance Agents 
and Conveyancers, 

216 Devonshire Street, Cathedral Building. 

Sale, letting or exchinging of real estate solicited. 
Titles examined and mortgages negotiated. Money 
to loan on call. 


_ Mr. NOWELL will continue the business of build- 
ing as heretofoie. Office as above. lyr augs 


SOLD 


__INSURANOE. _ 


| by all Druggists, CHOATE’S 
ODONTO., It whitens and pre- 
! serves the teeth without injury. 





THE 
New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


39 STATE STREET, 


BOSTON. 


(Organized February 1, 1844.] 


Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1873........ $11,000,172 03 
Deduct surplus to be distributed 475,000 00 


ERROR iicistcinscccccesssecstdecse $10,525,172 O38 
As areinsurance fund for the protection. of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth, 


Amount at risk.... - 366,014,355 00 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to $20 


as ° 


The Company has reached its present prosperous 
condition by— 

Ist—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly | 
2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the | 
fund is composed is $353,232,83 over the cost on the | 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
capital, as above presented. 

For pemphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past twenty-nine 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Secretary. Counsel. 
W.W. MORELAND, M.D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. Actuary. 


july4 JOHN SULLY. General Agent. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 


Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 
Cash Assets June 1, 1874..$306,425.19. 


CONTINENTA) INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Cash Assets July 1, 1874 $2,401,570.93 | 











Risks taken, los-es adjusted and paid by the North 


American. 
Lesson of the Great Fire—* Divide your Risks.” 


| Dwellings and Furniture insured for one, three or five 


years. 
Boston Form of Policy issued by both companies. 


DIRECTORS, | 
Silas Peirce, Ezra ©. Dyer, Josiah G. Abbott, | 
C. Henry Parker, Sam’l E. Sawyer, T. Jeff’n Coolidge, 
John Jeffries. Jr., Sampson Reed,  F. L. Richardson, 
A.A. Wellington, Franklin Haven, A. I. Benyon, 
Jacob Sleeper, John Brew-ter, 
Benj. E. Bates, Albert Bowker, Matthew Bartlett, 
Paul Adams, Henry A. Whitney. Seth Turner. 
ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert. 
E. E. PATRIDGE, Secretarv. ly augl 


| 
| 





| 
| 
QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. | 
Cash Fund, Nov. 1, 1873, $260,000 


Surplus over re-insurance, over $45,000, 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 


Only the safer classes of property insured. 


adequate rate of premium; and, | : 


Addison L. Clarke. | 


CSa4eees RICHARDSON 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &0 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston, 


jy25-3r. 


Tower, Giddings & Co. 


BANKERS, 
85 DEVONSHIRE ST., COR. WATER, 


BOSTON, 
OFFFR FOR SALE THE 


WATER LOAN. BONDS 


—OF THE— 


CITY OF LAWRENCE, MASS., 
DUE 1893. 


Population.,........ seecaces 

Assessed Valuation,. 

Total Debt, Jan. 1, 18744.,. 

Amount Water Loan, 

Valuation of Public Property... 552,150 


IN DENOMINATIONS OF $1000 & $500. 


INTEREST SIX PER CENT., PAYABLE 
APRIL AND OCTOBER. 


augl 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 


Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 


Quincey Hall, Boston, 


and 53 BEEKMAN ST.,. New York. 


CHOATE’S 
“ FASHIONS.” 
Butterick’s Patterns of Garments 


—FOR— 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE OHILDREN. 


—THE— 
Best in the World. 
ae SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUF. 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


july4 13t 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


july4 


}ODONTO sweetens the 
lhardens the gums, 
| teeth. 


breath, 
whitens the 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The aree 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTTHIERS, 
581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. septs 


PEARLY |" 
REAL ESTATE. 


S$. P, TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


WHITE TEETH. Always an 
agreeable odor to the breath by using 
CHOATE’'S ODONTO. 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


ie No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


HUGH FLOOD, 
House, Sign and Freseo Painter, 
19 Province Street, 
and 14 Chapman Place, 


Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style. 





aa Having enlarged premises, has increased fa- 
cilities for doing businese <A specialty made ot 
sigrs and Decorations tf mars 


‘CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1585 
Washington Street, 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


CIGARS, : 
SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Etce., 
For Family and Club use, on 


Terms that are Satisfactory. 


Aa PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
ICACIES. tt septs 





BANKERS. 
K!QDER, PEABODY & CO,, 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 

OLD COLONY RAILROAD CO. SEVEN PER 
CENT. BONDS, Due 1894, Interest March 
and September, Coupon or Register, for 


Sale. tf septs 


J. P. PLUMER & CO., 


PRINTERS, 
Engravers and Stationers, 
No, 28 SCHOOL STREET, 


ROSTON. tf 


july4 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO 


STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 

dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 

&e., &e. 

136 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER 
july25 tf 





' FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrasings and Chromos, “ 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents, 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES. 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
julyll 3m 


ALLEY & ROWELL, 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


% WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 

Invite the attention of the public to the superio 
facilities of their rooms (including a PASSENGER, 
ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated lights 
&c..) as well as to the choice quality of the Photo- 
graphs they are now making. These pictures com- 
bine some of the latest improvements in French and 
German Photography, and are believed to be superior 
to anything produced in the city. tf june20 


TOWER’S INK! 
Towers above all others. 
SHEPARD, Agent, 22 Court St. 


augs ly 


Havana Cigars. 


JOHN L. STEVENSON & CO., 
2 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, 


Wine Dealers. 


angs tf 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. ae 
& CO., 





All losses premptly adjusted and paid. 


BOSTON OFFICE 
No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town. 

ISRAEL W. MUNROE, 
CHAS. A. HOV «AND, Secretary. 
March 21, 1874. 


resident. 





tt june20 


\ THITTEN, BURDETT & YOU 


___ CLOTHING, ETC. 


NG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
3 WixtHrop Sq. anv 36 Oris St., Boston. 
C. V. WHITTEY, Youre 


A. 
H. 8. BurpgtTtT, mch7-6m Cc. C, Goss. 


ILE st GAOL ITER ia rg 
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CHAS. W.+ 
TO WHOM ALL LETT 


THE COMMONWEAL 
number, or in larger « 
ALL REGUL 
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